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IS THE SUPREME COURT CONSTITUTIONAL? 


In the great convention of 1787, when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was framed, a propo- 
sition was made that the judges should pass upon 
the constitutionality of the acts of Congress. This 
was defeated June 5th, receiving the vote of only 
two of the States. It was renewed June 6th and 
again July 21st, and finally for the fourth time it 
was urged on the 15th of August, but though it had 
the powerful support of Mr. Madison and -Mr. 
James Wilson, at no time did it receive the votes 
of more than three States. On this last occasion 
Mr. Mercer summed up: the thought of the con- 
vention as reported in Madison's Journal: “He dis- 
approved of the doctrine that the judges, as ex- 
positors of the Constitution, should have autiority 
to declare a law void. He thought that laws ought 
to be well and cautiously made and then be incon- 
trovertible.” 

Prior to this convention, the courts of four States 
—New Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia and North 
Carolina—had expressed an opinion that they could 
hold the acts of legislatures as unconstitutional. It 
was a doctrine never held before—nor in any other 
country since. It met with strong disapproval. In 
Rhode Island a movement to oust the offending 
judges was only stopped on the suggestion that they 
should be dropped by the next legislature, which 
was done. These matters were recent and before 
the convention. Mr Madison and Mr. Wilson fa- 
vored the new doctrine, doubtless deeming it safe 
check upon legislation to be operated only by law- 
yers. They attempted to get it into the Federal 
Constitution in its least objectionable shape—a judi- 
cial examination and veto before the final passage 
of the bill, which has, indeed, obvious desirable 
features. But even in this diluted form and though 
four times presented, by these two very able and 
influential members, the suggestion of a judicial 
veto at no time received more than one-fourth of 
the States in approving vote. 

The subsequent action of the Supreme Court in 
assuming the power to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional is without a line in the Constitu- 
tion to authorize it. The Constitution cited care- 
fully and fully the matters over which the courts 
should have jurisdiction. There is nothing, and, 
after the struggle four times repeated and the per- 
sistent refusal to vote jurisdiction, there could be 
nothing indicating any power to declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional or void. 

Had the convention given such power to the courts 
it would certainly not have left its exercise final 
and unreviewable. It gave to Congress power to 
override the veto of the President, thus showing 


. that in the last analysis the will of the people, 


speaking through the legislature, should govern. 
Had the convention supposed the courts would as- 
sume such power it would certainly have given 
Congress some review over judicial action and not 
have placed the judges irretrievably beyond “the 
consent of the governed,” as well as further clothing 
them with the undemocratic prerogative of life 
tenure and making them appointive. 

Such power does not exist, and never has existed, 
in any other country. It is non-essential to security. 
It is not conferred by the Constitution, but is con- 
trary to the will of the convention. Judges not only 
have never exercised such power in England, where 
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there is no written constitution, but they do not 
exercise it in France, Germany, Austria, Denmark 
or any other country which, like them, has a written 
constitution. 

A more complete denial of popular control of this 
government could not have been conceived than the 
placing of such unreviewable power in the hands of 
men not elected by the people and holding office 
for life. The legal-tender act, the financial policy 
of the government, was invalidated by one court, 
then validated by another after a change in its 
personnel, The Income Tax was held constitu- 
tional by the court for a hundred years, and then, 
again held so, but by a sudden change of vote by 
one judge it was declared unconstitutional, nullified 
and set at naught though it had passed, by an al- 
most unanimous vote, both Houses of Congress, 
containing many lawyers who were the equals, if 
not the superiors, of the vacillating judge, and had 
been approved by the President. This was all 
negatived, without warrant in the Constitution, by 
the vote of one judge; and thus one hundred mil- 
lion dollars and more of annual taxation was trans- 
ferred from those most able to bear it and placed 
upon the backs of those wno already carried more 
than their fair share. Under an untrue assumption 
of authority, supposedly given by thirty-nine dead 
men, one man nullified the action of Congress and 
the President and the will of seventy-five millions 
of living people, and in the few years since has 
taxed the property and labor of this country by his 


sole vote one billion three hundred million dollars,” 


which Congress, in compliance with the public will 
and relying on previous decisicns of the court, had 
decided should be paid out of the excessive incomes 
of the rich. 

One-third of the English revenue is derived from 
the superfluities of the very wealthy. The same 
system is in force in all other civilized countries. 
In not one would the hereditary monarch venture 
to veto or declare null such a tax. In this country 
alone, the people speaking through their congress 
and with the approval of their executive cannot put 
in force a single measure of any nature whatever 
with assurance that it will meet with the approval 
of the courts, while failure to receive approval is 
fatal; for unlike the veto of the executive the 
unanimous vote of Congress cannot avail against it. 
Of what avail, for example, will be the Rate Regu- 
lation bill if five lawyers holding office for life, not 
elected by the people, shall see fit to destroy it as 
they did the Income Tax law? Is such a govern- 
ment a _ reasonable one? And _ should it be 
tolerated after one hundred and twenty years of 
experience have demonstrated the capacity of the 
people for self-government? If five lawyers can 
negative the will of one hundred million intelligent 
people, then the art of government in this country 
is reduced to tne selection of those five lawyers. 

A power without limit, except in the shifting views 
of the court, lies in the construction placed upon the 
Fourteenth Amendment which was passed solely to 
prevent discrimination against the colored race, but 
has been construed by the court to confer upon it 
jurisdiction to hold any provision of any statute 
whatever “not due process of law.” 

Nothing can obtain benefit from the growing hu- 
manity of the age, expressed by the popular will 


in any States or tae Congress, if such statute does 
not meet the views of five elderly lawyers selected 
by influences naturally antagonistic to the laboring 
class and whose training and daily associations can- 
not incline them in favor of restrictions upon the 
power of the employer. The preservation of the 
autonomy of the several States and of local self- 
government is essential to the maintenance of our 
government, which would expire in the grasp of a 
consolidated despotism. Nothing can save us from 
this centripetal force but the repeal of the Four- 
teenth Amendment or a recasting of its language in 
terms that no future court can misinterpret. 


The vast political power now asserted and exer- 
cised by the court, to set aside public policies after 
their full determination by Congress cannot safely 
be left in the hands of any body of men without 
supervision ‘or control by other authority. If 
the President errs his mandate expires in four 
years and his party and himself held accountable 
at the ballot box. If members of Congress err 
they must account to their constituents. The Fed- 
eral Judiciary hold for life, and though popular 
sentiment may cnange the entire personnel of the 
other two great departments of government, a gen- 
eration must pass away to change the Supreme 
Court, which possesses an irresponsible and un- 
restricted veto upon the action of the other depart- 
ments—irresponsibe because impeachment is prac- 
tically impossible, and even otherwise could not be 
invoked as to erroneous decision. 


The control of the policy of the government is 
thus not in the hands of the people, but in the power 
of a small body of men not chosen by the people 
and holding for life. In many cases which might be 
mentioned, had the court been elected, men not 
biased in favor of colossal wealth would have filled 
more seats upon the bench; and if there had been 
such decisions as in the income tax, under the 
tenure of a term of years, new incumbents would 
have been chosen to pass upon it, men upholding 
the right of Congress to control the financial policy 
of the government in accordance with the will of 
the present day and age, and not according to the 
shifting views which the court has imputed to lan- 
guage used by a mere majority of the fifty-five 
men who met in Philadelphia in 1787. Such meth- 
ods of controlling the policy of government are no 
whit more tolerable than the conduct of the augurs 
of old, who gave the permission for peace or war, 
for battle or other public movements, by declaring 
from the flight of birds, the inspection of the en- 
trails of fowls, or equally wise devices, that the 
omens were lucky or unlucky. 


It may be that this power in the courts, however 
illegally grasped originally, has been too long ac- 
quiesced in to be questioned; if so, the only remedy 
which can be applied is to make the judges elective 
and for a term of years, for no people can permit 
its will to be denied and its destinies to be shaped 
by men it did not choose and over whose conduct 
it has no control, having no power to ehange them. 

Every Federal judgeship below the Supreme Court 
can be abolished by act of Congress. The United 
States district and circuit judges can be legislated 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held February 14, 1908. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Sweeney in the chair; minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

CrebENTIALS—Cracker Bakers, M. Senna. Book- 
hinders, Jeff O’Connell. Cooks’ Helpers, J. Schwarz, 
vice Geo. Enos: Laundry Workers, Tillie Olsen, G. 


t. Thurber, Annie Brown, Carrie Parmer, Morris 


Sinshiner, Fred Grahame, Geo. Black, Robt. E. 
Ewing, Mrs. Nellie Victor, Harry Clunie. Delegates 
seated. 

ComMMUNICATIONS—Referred to Label Committee— 
From the Women’s International Label League, re- 
questing information as to a branch in this city. 
Referred to LABor CLARIoON—From the Metal Trades 
Section of the United Trades and Labor Council of 
Cuyahoga, Ohio. Referred to Executive Committce 
—From the National Window Glass Workers, an 
appeal for assistance. Referred to Sub-Committee 
of Executive Committee—From the Mayor, acknowl- 
edging receipt of data on fire-alarm boxes. Re- 
ferred to Secretary—From Rev. Chas. Stelzle, rela- 
tive to fraternal delegates. From the Broom 
Makers’ Union, with instructions to send a copy to 
each affiliated union. From the State Federation of 
Labor, inclosing resolution adopted by that body at 
its Eighth Annual Convention, calling the attention 
of unionists to the necessity of demanding the union 
label on all brooms and whisks they purchase. Re- 
ferred to Financial Secretary—From: the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers, in response to notification of de- 
linquency. Moved, that the dues of the Telegraphers 
be remitted for three months; carried. Referred to 
President and Secretary—From the Central Fed- 
erated Union of New York, in relation to the build- 
ing of ships in government navy yards, and request 
the approval of the Council. Moved, that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary be instructed to sign the accom- 
panying petition and place the seal of the Council 
thereon; also to inform the Central Federated Union 
of New York that this Council indorses the proposi- 
tion of building warships in government yards; 
carried. From the Birmingham Trades Council, re- 
questing the approval of the Council on legislation 
favoring postal savings banks and parcels post. 
Moved, that the Council adopt and acquiesce in the 
proposition referred to in the communication; car- 
ried. 


Dr. J. L. Howard, representing Dr. Blue of the 
Marine Hospital Service, was admitted and granted 
the privilege of the floor. He addressed the Council 
upon the great danger of quarantine and urged the 
delegates to assist in the extermination of rodents. 

The hour for the special order of business, viz: 
the report of delegates to the State Federation of 
Labor, having arrived, the chair announced that the 
Council would hear the report. Moved, that the re- 
port be referred to the editor of the Lazor CLARION, 


he to make such excerpts as he deems advisable; 
carried. 


REPORTS OF Unions—Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers—Still on strike at the Schmidt Label Com- 
pany ; are confident of victory. Molders—Join in the 
protest against sending out of the State for fire- 
alarm boxes. Retail Clerks—Four locals are working 
together and are sending committees to visit local 
unions, agitating the 6 o’clock closing movement, 
and urging unionists to demand the Clerks’ card. 
Milkers—Business quiet; request delegates to keep 
their members informed of the unfair Guadaloupe 
Dairy. Barber Shop Porters—Business fairs re- 
quest unionists to look for Porters’ button in barber 
shops. Machinists—Business dull; some firms at- 
tempting to employ non-union machinists. Pavers— 
Business dull; report that they are still having 
trouble with Flinn & Tracy. Printing Pressmen— 
Business dull; request delegates not to lose sight of 
the unfair attitude of the Butterick Bublishing Com- 


pany, whose patterns are being distributed by a large 
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department store in this city. Grocery Clerks— 
Have signed agreements with about 30 stores and 
request the assistance of unionists in the furtherance 
of their early closing movement. Boilermakers No. 
205—Report that their members are being discharged 
from Mare Island because of refusal to work on the 
piece work system. Bro. Hurley from the Electrical 
Workers’ Union was granted the privilege of the 
floor, and requested the delegates to call the attention 
of their members to the matter of placing telephones 
and repairing same, and asks that when phones 
are being installed, etc., that unionists demand that 
the work be done by members of Union No. 537. 


Executive CoMMITTEE—The committee organized 
by electing Bro. Chas. Schilling, chairman, and Bro. 
P. O’Brien, sergeant-at-arms, for the ensuing term. 
In relation to the request of the retail clerks for a 
boycott on the firm of Heskins & Schwartz Co., the 
matter was held in abeyance and the Secretary was 
instructed to request the Executive Committee of 
the Retail Clerks’ Union to attend the next meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Council. In re- 
lation to the request of the Waiters’ Union No. 30, 
the committee recommends that the Council declare 
its intention of levying a boycott on the Moraghan 
Oyster Company, subject to the report of the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary reported the status of the dis- 
pute to the Council, and it was moved that we declare 
our intention of levying a boycott on the Moraghan 
Oyster Company; carried. The request of the Gas 
Appliance and Stove Fitters’ Union for two boycotts 
was laid over, no committee appearing. In relation 
to the complaint of the Barber Shop Porters, the 
request for a boycott on an East-street barber shop 
was laid over, in order that the Business Agent of 
the Bootblacks may be present at the next meeting 
of the committee. The committee recommends that 
the Council indorse the shop card of the Barber 
Shop Porters; concurred in. Bro. Rose desired to 
be recorded as voting no on this recommendation. 
Report of committee adopted. 

Law anp LecisLative Commirtee—Reported on 
the communication from S. V. Costello, in reference 
to securing modification of rules of the Superior 
Court in behalf of plaintiffs in damage suits, and 
recommends as follows: That the Council appoint 
a committee of three; that the Building Trades 
Council be requested to appoint a similar committee, 
and that such joint committee present the matter to 
the Judges of the Superior Court to enlist their co- 
operation to eliminate the causes of vexation now 
confronting the above class of litigants. Recom- 
mendation concurred in. The chair appointed Bros. 
Michelson, Kane and Decker as the committee to 
interview the Judges in relation to the communica- 
tion from S. V. Costello. On the circular letter from 
the A. F. of L., the committee requests the Secre- 
tary to secure further information bearing upon the 
American Society of Equity; also the committee 
will interview the Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
as to his sources of information respecting working 
conditions; will also inquire into the operation of 
casualty companies in this city, 

LapeL ComMitTrEE—Have received about $325 per 
capita on label calendars; request unions to forward 
amounts die as soon as possible. 


AvupitiInG ComMittee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants ordered drawn. 

SpEecIAL CoMMITTEES—The committee to Organized 
Labor Protective League reported that the bond 
proposition in the issuances of certificates in small 
denominations had been brought officially before the 
Board of Supervisors. Moved, that the report be 
received and that the delegates report back to the 
Council before representing the League before any 
public body. Amended, to strike out all of the mo- 
tion except that part to receive the report of the 
delegates; carried. 

Recerpts—Machinists, $20; Typographical, $18; 
Glass Blowers, $6; Water Workers, $4; Electrical 
Workers, $14; Beer Bottlers, $6; Drug Clerks, $8; 


Boilermakers No. 205, $4; Firemen, $6; Molders, 


Men’s $1.00 and $1.50 


Shirts for 69c 


==== each == 


The entire surplus stock from the 
“Faultless” shirt factory. Every 
kind of pattern and every shade. 
Coat style, cuffs attached ; regular 
style with a pair of separate cuffs to 
match. The ‘“Faultless” shirts are 
sold in the most exclusive stores 
thruout the United States, and are 
superior in style, quality and fit. 
Broken sizes for men and boys. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Clothiers 
Hatters 
Furnishers 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


AMERICAN STCRE 


748 Market St., Cor. Grant Ave. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 


DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market | 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


ENTERPR 
BREWING 


$10; Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; Blacksmiths No. 
168, $4; Picture Frame Workers, $6; Bay and River 
Steamboatmen, $6; Bartenders, $10; Rammermen, 
$2; Machine Coopers, $4; Beer Drivers, $8; Up- 
holsterers, $6; Leo Michelson, on account label 
calendars, $94.50; Milk Wagon Drivers, $8; Team- 
sters, $20; Boilermakers No. 25, $6; Barber Shop 
Porters, $2; Baggage Messengers, $2; Gas Workers, 
$10. ‘Total, $288.50. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
postage, $3; Daily News, 25 cents; J. Monahan & 
Co., printing, $2. Total, $55.25. 

Adjourned at 11:20 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 

ANbREW J. GALLAGHER, Seeretary. 
“(go —__ 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Yrancisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, 
where it can be conveniently referred to. Officers 
of unions are requested to have the list posted 
weekly on bulletin boards at headquarters. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. . 

National Biscuit Company wt Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butierick patterns and publications. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, carriage manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

American Tobacco Company. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, Golden 
Gate avenue and Gough street. 

Brockton Shoe Co., 1025 Fillmore street. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

Terminus Barber Shop, J. F. Brown, proprietor, 
16 Market street. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

-&- 
UNION PATTERNS. 

Owing to the fact that many patterns on the 
market are the product of non-union labor, the most 
notorious of which are the Butterick productions, 
the following list of patterns, all of which are the 
product of union labor, is published for the benefit 
of all women’s auxiliaries and wives of union men 
who appreciate the importance of their position as 
buyers for the household, and who support the prin- 
ciples of unionism by the purchase of union-made 
goods in all lines on which the label may be ob- 
tained: 

McCall’s. 

Economy. 

Home Pattern Co. 

Paris Modes. 

Pictorial Review. 

Independent Peerless. 

Union Dime. 


> 
FAIR OR UNFAIR. WHICH? 
SHEERIN’S LAUNDRY 


was the first and only bundle work laundry that 
signed the schedule to employ union help when 
first presented last April and still employs them. 
Leave bundles at any of his several hundred 
branches located in barber shops and cigar stands 
in all parts of the city. Good union men boost 
Sheerin’s Laundry. 4% 


> a 
HALL FOR RENT. 
Union Hall in the Labor Temple is now vacant 
every Tuesday evening and on the first and third 
The hall will seat alout 250 people. 


Mondays. 


LABOR CLARION. 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 

The Executive Board of the Asiatic Exclusion 
League, met at 10 Turk street on the 15th inst., and 
was called to order at 8:30 p. m. by Vice-President 
I. B. Carr, President Tveitmoe being excused for the 
evening. 

CredDENTIALS—From Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers No. 31, for J. M. White and J. Hennessy. 

From Iron Molders No. No. 164, for J. J. Fields, 
J. O. Walsh and R. W. Burton. 

From San Francisco Labor Council, for C. H. 
Parker, E. H. Misner and A. J. Gallagher. 

From Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union of San 
Francisco, for C. B. Parker, C. C. Carroll and J. 
Jordan. , 

The credentials were received and referred to the 
convention, with a recommendation that the same -be 
seated, 


CoMMUNICATIONS—From Victor E. Lager and W. 
A. Kennerk of Chicago; Indiana University; Edge- 
weod Public School, Iowa; Pacific University of 
Oregon, University of Salem, and many letters from 
the office of the Mayor of San Francisco, requesting 
information and publications of the League, received 
and requests granted. 

From Congressman E. A. Hayes, submitting copies 
of H. R. 459, a bill in reference to tive naturalization 
of citizens of our received, 
noted and filed, 


insular possessions, 


From Mr. M. Barnes, in reference to the per- 
manent organization of a Branch League in Salt 
Lake City, and advising of H. E. Osborne’s taking 
charge of the same, also asking for general informa- 
tion, received and the Secretary directed to comply 
with request. 

From President P. B. Gill of the Branch League 
in Seattle, enclosing resolutions adopted by the 
Washington State Federation of Labor, received and 
referred to the convention for consideration. 

From Amalgamated Leather Workers No. 9, in 
reference to their membership, received and re- 
ferred to the Secretary. 

From Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union, relative to 
to merchants patronizing Japanese laundries, re- 
ceived, and the Secretary directed to call the above- 
named organization’s attention td the provisions as 
set forth in the constitution of the League. 

From H. G. McKenney, secretary to Mayor Tay- 
lor, thanking the League for its consideration and 
information given in regard to Japanese exclusion, 
received and filed. 

From B. B. Rosenthal, tendering his resignation 
as a member of the Executive Board on account of 
pressure of business, received and resignation ac- 
cepted. 

From H. M. Burnett, advising the League of his 
inability to attend the meetings of the Executive 
Board, received and resignation accepted. 

From Machinists of Vallejo, Carpenters of 
Bakersfield, Carpenters No. 423, Machinists No. 1, 
Printing Pressmen No, 24, Carpenters No. 1082 and 
various other affiliated bodies, submitting their regu- 
lar monthly contributions, received and, on motion, 
acknowledged. 


Bitts—The following bills were audited and 
ordered paid: 
‘PoeMe@arthy; salatys: soso oes sse cee coke $15.00 
Jas. Dy Grahame, Salaty...:..-:c4ee e060. osc. 15.00 
AaB.  voOelinedlany cmc ee arene 35.00 
Postalucards andistaiips.. 26... aaa 6.50 
Western Towel Co., services..............-005 1.00 
Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau (Jan.)......... 6.00 
Paul Bernhardt & Co., rubber stamps......... 255 
H. S. Crocker & Co., mimeograph supplies.... 2.25 


Com MITTEES—Organization: Delegate Benham re- 
ported having visited the Alameda Building Trades 
Council and addressed tiat body on the question of 
Asiatic Exclusion and financial support to the 
League. 

Publicity and Stattstics—This committee reported 
having a report’ for the monthly meeting, which was 


The. 
Market Street Bank 


Seventh and Market Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
A, F, MARTEL, President L. Q. HAVEN. Cashier 
E. C, DUDLEY,V-Prest, W.S. UPHAM, 2d V-Prest. 
C. MARTEL. Asst. Cash. J.J. PETTEE., Asst, Cash. 
HERMAN LESSER, Director 
OLIVER ELLSWORTH. Attorney 


Interest Paid on Savings Accounts as follows: 


PER CENT 3% PER. CENT 
on Term 2 on Ordinary 


Have one of the most convenient Safe Deposit 
Vaults in the West, renting boxes from $2.50 
per year and upwards. Ledgers, Trunks and 
Valuables Stored at Reasonable Rates. 


Welssue Drafts on Over 10000 Foreign Points 


Whether your treat or the other 
fellow’s—it’s a treat to drink 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


S. N. WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 
FOUR BIG STORES === 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Suite 612 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 


This is the only genuine 
Label of the United 
Cloth, Hat and Cap 
Makers of North Amer- 
ica, affiliated with the 
American Federation of 
Labor. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


Free Car Ticket. 


For a refund of carfare present this coupon to 
any of our representatives at 


HUNTINGTON PARK 


We have the LOCATION. 
Our Terms.—Lots $225.00 up. $5.00 a month. 


$25.00 deposit. No interest. No taxes. Free 
Improvements. Immediate possession. Free 
Insurance. Allowance made for sickness or loss 


of employment. 

On Bay Shore Cut Off. 

15 minutes. 5c fare. 

To reach Huntington Park, take San Mateo car 
at Fifth and Market Streets, out Mission every 
10 minutes. Don’t get off until you reach Hunt- 
ington Place. 

or map, views, car tickets and full informa- 
tion write, phone, or call. 


TUCKER CO. Owners of Huntington Park 
Phone Franklin 2848. 
106-108 Countryman Bldg., Van Ness at Ellis 


4 


approved. The matter relative to the solicitation of 
signatures for the general petition was deferred for 
one week. ; 

The Secretary submitted the memorial to Con- 
gress which was drafted by Delegates F. McGowan 
and Jas. D. Grahame, and recommended that the 
same be submitted to the general meeting of the 
League, with a recommendation that the same be 
adopted and the provisions as set forth therein 
complied with. 

There being no further business the Board ad- 
journed. Respectfully submitted, 

A. E. Yori, Secretary-Treasurer. 


League Meeting. 

The Asiatic Exclusion League met at Council 
Hall, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth street, on Sun- 
day, the 16th inst., and was called to order by the 
President, O. A. Tveitmoe, at 2:45 p. m. 

CrEDENTIALS—The following credentials were re- 
ceived and the delegates seated: Carpenters No. 
1082—C. L. Smith and A. E. Lidstrom. Machinists 
No. 1, Junior Order—A, Sandell, M. Lingeleser and 
A. J. Lundie. Martha Washington Council, Daugh- 
ters of Liberty—Arthur Brakebill, C. W. Hendrich 
and Clyde W. Strong. Photo Engravers No. 8— 
Henry Wesel and N. Garrett. Laundry Wagon 
Drivers—C. B. Parker, C. C. Carroll and J. H. 
Jordan. Riggers and Stevedores—L. E. Richard- 
son, Hugh McKevitt and John H. Dolan. Up- 
holsterers No. 28—B. B. Rosenthal, A. J. Morris and 
C. Muller. Millmen No, 422—Frank Schmitz, Paul 
Necke, Thos. Black and J. Miller (alternate). San 
Francisco Labor Council—C. H. Parker, E. H. 
Misner and A, J. Gallagher. Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers No. 3i—J. M. White and J. Hennessy. 
Iron Molders No. 164—J. J. Fields, J. O. Walsh and 
R. W. Burton. Carpenters No. 22—C. F. Knight and 
John D. Campbell. 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1908. 

To the Officers and Members of the Asiatic 
Exclusion League—DertecaAtes—Your Executive 
Board begs leave to report that during the month 
of January many communications were received 
from the States of California, Nebraska, Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Washington, and also 
from British Columbia, advising of having elected 
delegates to the Interstate Convention at Seattle, 
and showing an entausiastic interest in the move- 
ment. 

As usual, the queries for information have been 
numerous, likewise the requests for the League’s 
publications, and in each case your Executive Board 
has promptly complied with every request. 

A letter was received from M. Barnes of Salt 
Lake City, asking information and advice relative to 
the formation of a permanent organization in that 
city. This request was complied with immediately 
and subsequently we have received information that 
a number of citizens of the above-named city met on 
the night of the 4th inst. and H. E. Osborne was 
chosen to take charge of the work. (Mr. Barnes 
declining on account of pressure of business.) The 
League has forwarded a quantity of literature for 
general distribution, so that the people of that 
vicinity may get an intelligent understanding of the 
objects and purposes of the League. 

Petitions—Of the 100,000 individual petitions 
which were printed, 98,500 have been distributed— 
30,000, as previously reported, being sent to the 
Asiatic Exclusion Committee of the State Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics—the re- 
maining 68,500 being sent to 2,650 organizations 
throughout the entire. country, consisting of labor, 
fraternal and civic bodies. A petition was also sent 
to each of the 386 Congressmen and 90 United States 
Senators. Thus far few replies have reached your 
office, but a complete report of the Congressional 
Record will be made at the next general meeting, so 
that the action of our Congressmen may become 
known to the members of the League. 

Your Executive Board desires to call attention to 
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the urgent necessity of requesting our friends to 
mail these protests at once, so that the proper public 
sentiment may be created to impress upon Congress 
the necessity of extending our exclusion laws to 
these Asiatic peoples. 

Reports OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES—Delegate F. 
McGowan, representing this League at the recent 
convention of tie State Federation of Labor, reported 
that he was given a seat in that body, together with 
Delegate Steckmest of Santa Clara County, and ad- 
vised of having addressed a mass meeting on the gen- 
eral work of the League, and found the idea that our 
movement is Labor’s cause general and well defined, 
and that he further believed that the question was 
beginning to receive the attention its importance 
deserved. Our representative also stated that he had 
received every courtesy of the convention. 

Delegate Benham reported having visited the con- 
vention of the State Building Trades Council of 
California, and that he addressed that body and was 
given unlimited time. Your representative further 
reported that he received a great deal of encourage- 
ment towards the financial support of the League, 
several delegates stating that they would take that 
matter up immediately upon arrival at their respec- 
tive homes; that at the conclusion of nis remarks 
he was given a rising vote of thanks for his efforts 
in behalf of Asiatic Exclusion, and that he also 
addressed a gathering at which the Mayor and repre- 
sentatives of the business interests in Santa Cruz 
were present, and that the question of Asiatic Ex- 
clusion was brought forcibly to the attention of those 
who were in attendance by President O. A. Tveitmoe 
of this League. 

Your Executive Board tendered the delegates a 
vote of thanks for the able manner in which they 
presented the work of the League. 

REsoLuTIoNsS—The following resolutions were 
adopted by the State Building Trades Council of 
California, January 14, 1908, and submitted to the 
League for consideration: 

“Wuereas, The presence of Asiatics upon United 
States soil is detrimental to the best interests of our 
people, having a tendency to debase the morals, de- 
grade the white wealth producers and endanger tae 
peace of our land; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the State Building Trades Council 
of California, in annual convention assembled this 
15th day of January, 1908, demand of the California 
representatives in the Congress of the United States, 
that they use their voice and vote in Congress for 
the support of an exclusion law, excluding in its 
provisions all Asiatics from the United States, with 
the proper authorization and appropriation for the 
rigid enforcement of the same.” 

The following resolution was also adopted by the 
seventh annual convention of the Washington State 

“WHerEAS, The influx of Asiatic laborers to the 
Federation of Labor, January 24, 1908: 

United States in constantly increasing, and 


“WuereAs, This immigration is detrimental to the 
welfare of the American people, both industrially 
and morally; therefore, be it, by the seventh annual 
convention of the Washington Federation of Labor, 


“Resolved, That we are unanimously opposed to 
Asiatic immigration of laborers, and urge upon our 
representatives in the Sixtieth Congress to support 
legislation which will effectually prevent immigration 
into the United States of all Asiatics, except mer- 
chants, students and travelers, and further request 
said representatives to see that said legislation con- 
tains provisions that said merchants, students and 
travelers, when found performing manual labor, 
shall be deported, and further request that provis- 
ions similar to the Geary Registration Law be em- 
bodied in any exclusion law that may be enacted, 
and that such law, when enacted, be made perpetual 
in its action; and further 

“Resolved, That we recognize that the Asiatic 
peoples have the same right to exclude us as we have 
to exclude them, and further 


“ResoWwed, That copies of these resolutions be sent 
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to the Representatives and Senators from California, 
Oregon and Washington.” 

CoMMITTEES—Committee on Organization reports 
226 affiliated bodies, being a gain of:one since the las: 
meeting. 

The financial support of the League has not been 
sufficient to maintain the vast amount of work which 
is being done, and it must certainly be apparent to 
affiliated organizations who are not contributing that 
the Asiatic Exclusion League, during its two years 
and nine months of existence, has done more effective 
work and accomplished greater results than any other 
similar organization in the history of our country. 
Especially is this trwe when we take into considera- 
tion the insignificance of the financial contributions 
whica the League asks from its affiliated members. 
Your League has maintained the Chinese Exclusion 
Act against the most powerful and vicious opposition, 

and has been instrumental in forcing Asiatic exclu- 
‘sion nearer the goal in its brief period of existence 
than the most sanguine exclusionist has ever dared 
hope could be gained in ten years, and it is to be 
hoped that non-contributing organizations will give 
the attention and financial support that the League 
deserves. 

Publicity and Statistics—The following informa- 
tion has been received from El Paso, Texas: 

“Secret Service Agent Babcock of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, who nas been in El Paso 
and Juarez since December lst, has returned to 
Washington, where he will make his report to 
the treasury officials as to conditions at the local 
port. An investigation has been going on here for 
the past month, with the intention of getting at the 
true Japanese situation as it exists in Juarez, acting 
independently of the immigration service. He has 
been assisted by a Japanese interpreter and another 
Japanese who was brougat here by the special 
officer. ; 

“It has been the belief of the authorities at Wash- 
ington that there were a great many illegal entries 
into the United States across the Mexican border by 
aliens, and that an organized bureau existed in the 
Mexican town across the river for aiding the 
Japanese to make an entrance into the country after 
the immigration department had ruled them out. 

“These illegal entries are believed to have been 
made along the international line below Juarez at a 
time when the line riders were off their beat. 


“Another plan is also said to have been put on foot 
by persons in Mexico which rivals the daring at- 
tempt of the counterfeiters to duplicate the clearing 
house certificates in El Paso when the banks first 
issued the certificates. Arrangements were made in 
El Paso for having a copy of the Japanese passports 
duplicated, and these were to have been filled out by 
the bureau in Juarez, and the Orientals charged with 
a fee. 


“The passports were intended to be made out 
passing the Japanese into Peru, as the United States 
immigration department bars only Japs with pass- 
ports reading to Hawaii, Mexico and Canada. They 
were to be delivered to a representative of the 
bureau in Juarez and filled out there and delivered 
to the Mikado’s subjects and the money collected 
from each subject. 


“To investigate further into the conditions as tnhey 
exist at this port, Special Officer Babcock is said to 
have organized a dummy Japanese bureau in Juarez, 
and made arrangements through his interpreter to 
assist Japanese to get across the border into the 
United States. Several of these are reported to have 
entered, and it was throughly demonstrated that 
passage into this country by aliens from Mexico was 
a comparatively easy matter with the present small 
force of guards. 

“The Chinese question was entered into, and it is 
said taat the special secret service officer found that 
the Chinamen were continuing to get into El Paso 
from Juarez by wading the river when the immigra- 
tion inspectors are off their guard. A trip was made 
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by Mr. Babcock to the City of Mexico, where he 
continued his investigations, returning to Juarez for 
a few days before returning to Washington. The 
Japanese at the head of the alleged bureau in Mexico 
have been under close watch, and it is thought tne 
men connected with it have discovered the fact and 
will not cross the river or call for their passports 
which were being printed in El Paso. 

“Special Officer Babcock, his interpreter from 
Eagle Pass, and another Japanese, who posed as a 
newspaper man, have been working independent of 
the immigration bureau and made an effort to get 
all the facts that would throw ligit on the situation 
at this port for the use of the department at Wash- 
ington. The information will be forwarded in a 
detailed report of the investigation. No effort was 
made to investigate the workings of the local immi- 
gration service so far as known, the efforts of the 
secret service men being to get at the bottom of the 
Japanese question from the Juarez side and to ascer- 
tain if there were sufficient guards here.” 

The most gratifying incident in our campaign is 
the fact that the people in the South who looked 
upon our movement with derision are now to a great 
extent bitterly anti-Jap. The Japanese, as was pre- 
dicted, have been the best educators. The action 
of the American Fuel Company in supplanting its 
Jap operatives with white miners is an indication 
of what will occur whenever they are employed. 
Mr. J. G. Lawrence, manager of the fuel company, 
said :—“Last fall we were paying employment agen- 
cies $10 for every Jap supplied our company, and 
were also paying their railroad fare, but now we 
nave discharged all the Japs who are most unsatis- 
factory in any position occupied.” 


President F.. P. Storey of the Semi-Tropic Fruit 


| Exchange, who has had experience with Jap or- 


chardists, much to his disgust, says:—“Fruit grow- 
ers everywhere are availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain white labor. I would not have an- 
other of these tricky Orientals on a place of mine. 
A Jap is entirely untrustworthy and it will be a 
splendid thing for the Coast if they are driven out of 
the country.” 

In Colton, San Bernardino County, Riverside and 
other places, the fruitgrowers have encouraged the 
formation of fruit pickers, the men electing th:ir 
own foreman, and the growers pledging themselves 
to employ all men so organized. Can anything be 
more indicative of the great change of sentiment 
than the foregoing? 

In Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and other cities 
in the South, hotels, restaurants and clubs are re- 
placing Japs with white and negro employes, and 
even so distinguished a gentleman as Chester H. 
Rowell of Fresno declared before the Unitarian 
Club of Berkeley that—“America can dictate the 
future of the world if an Oriental Exclusion Law 
is passed;” and further declared “that the United 
States must either exclude Japanese or be oyerrun by 
other Asiatics.” 

Nor is it alone in California that the sentiment 
against tae Japanese is pronounced. Even the windy 
city, the great Chicago, is becoming alarmed at the 
increasing influx of Orientals into that city, <1d 
the advertising columns of the daily papers :or-o- 
borate the statement. In one list containing seven- 
teen applicants for housework thirteen of the appli- 
cants were Japanese. 

We also know that Mr. F. Tarpey, National Dem- 
ocratic Committeeman from California, recently dis- 
charged 75 Japs who were employed upon his vine- 
yard in Fresno County, and so the good work goes 
on. Respectfully submitted, 

ExecuTivE Boarp Asiatic ExcLusion LEAGUE. 

On motion, the report of the Executive Board was 
received and adopted, the matter relative to the 
financial status being referred to new business. 


REPORT OF DELEGATE M’GOWAN. 


Delegate McGowan reported in brief the nature 
of the recent conve1.tion in Seattle, saying that it 
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was the first meeting of the kind that was ever 
held, and was composed of delegates from many of 
the States in the United States and different parts of 
British Columbia. 


Delegate McGowan further said in part :—‘‘The 
tesult of this convention is that the Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League of North America has been organized, 
which aims to include every State in the Union, and 
the greater part of British North America. As re- 
gards the movement in British Columbia, I want to 
say that while those people come from a stock noted 
for its conservatism, they are, in this matter of 
Asiatic exclusion, more radical than we ‘are. It 
may be that they are justified in that regard, as I 
was told that in the district where the recent out- 
breaks occurred there are over 3800 armed Japan- 
ese, the majority of whom are veterans of the 
Russia-Japanese war. The convention demonstrated 
to me that there is a determined and well defined 
sentiment against Asiatic immigration in this coun- 
try and that it has passed the experimental and sen- 
timental stage and embraces higher motives than 
mere trade matters and industrial questions. The 
question has taken a broader scope. It involves the 
whole of America and its institutions, moral and 
civic, as well as industrial. The danger of the situ- 
ation and the need for energetic action in procuring 
and enforcing a law for exclusion, is shown to me 
by the editor of a Japanese paper printed in English, 
in Seattle. He maintains that we can enact all the 
exclusion laws we want, and erect all the barriers 
we please, but the Japanese will crawl over them. He 
believes that it is the destiny of the Japanese to take 
this and other countries. We must insist upon a 
complete, effective and permanent exclusion act and 
then we must proceed to enforce it. (Applause.) 


Delegate McGowan also teported having been 
elected counsel to the Asiatic Exclusion League of 
North America, and Delegates Tveitmoe and Yoell 
being elected President and Secretary, respectively. 
In conclusion the delegate thanked the League for 
the honor they had conferred upon him by selecting 
him as their representative, and reminded the dele- 
gates of their patriotic duty—“that of maintaining 
and preserving their homes and firesides.” The dele- 
gate was enthusiastically received. By motion of 
Delegate Steckmest, and seconded by many others, 
the League tendered Delegate McGowan a rising 
vote of thanks for the able manner in which he rep- 
resented the League at the convention. 

Vacancies—The following delegates were elected 

as members of the Executive Board, to serve for the 
unexpired term ending May, 1908: J. O. Walsh, 
vice H. M. Burnett; K. J. Doyle, vice H. M. Alex- 
ander; Geo, M. Fisk, vice B. B. Rosenthal; C. F. 
Knight, vice Edward West; L. D. Richardson, vice 
J. J. O'Neill; P. J. O'Shea, vice H. Lampke. 
. New Business—The matter of increasing the fi- 
nances of the League was dwelt upon exhaustively 
by Delegates Benham, Richardson, Steckmest, Gra- 
hame, Doyle and many others, when it was unani- 
mously agreed that a committee of volunteers be 
effected and divided into sub-committees and that 
such committees visit non-affiliated and non-contri- 
buting bodies and request affiliation and such finan- 
cial support that the League deserves. The follow- 
ing delegates volunteered their services and agreed 
to meet at the headquarters of the League on Mon- 
day, February 17th, at 7:30 p. m. and outline a plan 
of campaign: Geo. B. Benham, R. A. A. Summers, 
Jas. Bowlan, C. F. Knight, Arthur N. Brakebill, J. 
J. Field, C. H. Tubbs, C. E. Morris, A. E. Lid- 
strom, E. B. Carr, K. J. Doyle, L. D. Richardson, 
F. C. Pattison, H. Steckmest, Eugene Steidle, J. 
C. Williams, J. H. Horstmann and A. Hulme, the 
ratter being authorized to visit organizations in the 
County of San Mateo. 

Visitors—Dr. L. J. Howard of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service addressed the delegates and 
requested them to take every precaution as well as 
considering themselves as self-constituted commit- 
teemen towards keeping the city in a sanitary con- 


dition. Dr. Howard was received with hearty ap- 
plause, together with assurances of the co-operation 
of all delegates present. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Balance on hand, January 1 
Receipts for January 


$191.02 


Expenditures 
Balance on hand, February 1 
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At the Board meeting held February 18, President 
C. H. Cassasa presiding, Miss T. Dibble, Miss G. 
Pait, L. Catalano, F. Kwast and A. Severi were 
admitted to membership by initiation. Messrs. G. 
Keithly, of Local No. 12, Sacramento, P. A. Strong, 
of Local No. 105, Spokane, and E. Arriola, Sr., of 
Local No. 263, Bakersfield, were admitted on trans- 
fer. Applications for membership of Miss M. FE. 
Randolph, Mrs. M. K. Green and A. Fox were laid 
over one week. 

Messrs. W. H. Atherley, of Local No. 126, Lynn, 
T. Gardner of Local No, 145, Vancouver, and F. 
Ribitsch, of Locai No. 47, Los Angeles, have re- 
signed from membership through withdrawal of 
transfer cards, 

Another effort is being made to secure legisla- 
tion by Congress towards preventing the competi- 
tion with civilian professionals of musicians in the 
employ of the United States government. Here- 
with is submitted the text of a resolution intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on January 
16, by Congressman Bartholdt, of Missouri, also 
the report of the House Committee on Labor to 
whom the resolution was referred. The committee's 
report makes interesting reading as it officially em- 
bodies the various reasons advanced by the organ- 
of the United States in favor of 
forever abolishing the unjust competition to whic 


ized musicians 
they have been subjected up to the present time. 
While it is still a long way to the actual enactment 
by Congress of the law that will remedy present 
conditions, the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians will nevertheless experience some 
degree of satisfaction in the favorable progress to 
date of Mr. Bartholdt’s resolution. The resolution 
and committee’s report are as follows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION. 

In reference to the employment of enlisted men 
in competition with local civilians. 

“Resolved, By tae Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, that hereafter no enlisted man in 
the service of the United States, the Army and Navy 
respectively, whether a non-commissioned officer, 
musician, or private, shall be detailed, ordered, or 
permitted to leave his post to engage in any pur- 
suit, business, or performance in civil life, for emolu- 
ment, hire, or otherwise, when the same shall inter- 
fere with the customary employment and regular 


| engagement of local civilians in their respective arts, 


trades, or professions.” 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

“The Committee on Labor, to wnom was referred 
the resolution (H. J. Res. 103) in reference to the 
employment of enlisted men in competition with 
local civilians, beg leave to submit the following 
report, and recommend that said resolution do pass 
without amendment. 

“The legislation herein proposed has for its ob- 
ject the protection of civilian musicians against the 
competition of enlisted men. Its enactment is de- 
manded by every consideration of justice and fair- 
ness in behalf of those citizens and taxpayers who 
are depending upon their profession as musicians 
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for the support of themselves and families. Under 
existing conditions the members of army and navy 
bands are allowed to freely compete with civilian 
musicians and with private bands in the matter 
cf securing engagements and contracts to furnish 
music for all occasions. They are under the pay of 
the Government; their subsistence is provided for 
by the Government; their uniforms and instruments 
and all the necessary sheet music and other para- 
phernalia are paid for out of the national treasury, 
all of which affords them a considerable advantage, 
and easily enables them to underbid the citizen 
musician on all occasions wnere music is to be fur- 
nished under contract. The chances of the latter 
for employment and to earn the means for their 
support are thereby correspondingly reduced. 

“Localities in which no military bands are located 
are, of course, not affected either by this competi- 
tion or the proposed remedy, but the extent of that 
competition, wherever it exists, may be measured 
by the fact that engagements to furnish music are 
invariably made under contract, and just as invari- 
ably awarded to the lowest bidder, which, under 
the unequal conditions above described, is usually 
the military band. But even if the figures of the 
civilian band were not higher, experience teaches that 
preference is usually being given to the military 
band because it is looked upon as a special attrac- 
tion. This is due to a strong prejudice on the part 
of many people in favor of military organizations, 
and the present system nurtures this prejudice, thus 
indirectly promoting what both parties abhor, the 
spirit of militarism. 

“Simple justice demands that a citizen musician, 
as a citizen, is entitled to the same consideration as 
men of any other trade or vocation. The Govern- 
ment does not allow soldiers to compete with citizens 
as bakers, bricklayers, masons, blacksmiths, doctors, 
or lawyers, and it does not dream of ordering out 
the artisans of any particular craft in case of labor 
troubles to take the place of ordinary workmen, and 
the same measure of protection against Government 
competition should be extended to civilian musicians. 

“This resolution, if passed, will in no wise inter- 
fere with regimental bands furnishing music at offi- 
cial occasions or social functions at the Executive 
Mansion or other places where their services may 
be required by the President or other officials of 
the Government, nor will the inhibition extend to any 
free concerts given by army and navy bands. The 
comunittee is, on the contrary, of opinion that these 
government bands should be more frequently utilized 


for such purposes in order to give the people an. 


equivalent for the pay they are receiving, which 
pay should be sufficiently increased to render un- 
necessary tne competition with civilians which this 
resolution is intended to prohibit and which re- 
muneration would attract the best musical talent of 
the country.” 

Mr. Carl Kopp, Musical Director “Parsifal” Com- 
pany and member of Local No. 10, Chicago, was 
reported playing at the Macdonough Theater, Oak- 
land, on February 11-12. Mr. H. A. Cripps, Musi- 
cal Director, and member of Local No. 9, Boston, 
also Miss G. H. French, of Local No. 302, and G. 
Castillon, of Local No. 174, are reported playing 
at the Novelty Theater, this city, week of February 
17. Mr. A. M. Zinn, Musical Director of “Zinn’s 
Dancing Girls,” and reported to be a member of 
Local No. 76, Seattle, is at the Central Theater this 
week, 

———_e—_——_ 
DRAWING 


A knowledge of drawing is of inestimable 
value to any mechanic who wishes to advance. 
You can secure careful individual instruction in 
mechanical and architectural drawing by en- 
rolling in the Evening School of Drawing. San 
Francisco Business College, 733 Fillmore st. *** 

————_-@>___—_- 

Don’t buy the Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, Delineator and Red Book. They 
are unfair. : 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The eignt-hour strike assessment of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, «first payment for 
which was made beginning with January, 1905, has 
been ordered discontinued with the present month 
of February. After three years and two months, an 
expenditure of more than $4,000,000 on the part of 
the Typographical Union, and we do not know 
how much on the part of the employers, the eight- 
hour day in the printing craft is a tangible thing— 
a practical reality. It was said at the outset that 
the printers .would not properly finance their men 
and that it would be but a short time until the 
movement would collapse. Never in the history 
of the trade union movement has such a fignt been 
waged, and seldom, if ever has any union carried 
an assessment of this kind for such a period. It 
used to be an axiom in the trade that a strike was 
won or lost in the first three weeks of its duration 
and that if it could not be won in that time it had 
as well be abandoned. This may have been so in 
the early days of the organization, but not since 
we have learned the more subtle arts of war— 
educating the membership to the point of taking 
care of the men involved, not for three weeks, 
but for three years if necessary. At the conclusion 
of this great struggle, the International Typographi- 
cal Union, with all bills paid, has a comfortable 
balance of quite $300,000 in its treasury with which 
to meet any attack from the enemy. In a circular 
letter to the membership, giving notice of the dis- 
continuance of the assessment, Secretary Bramwood 
says, in part: 

“Believing that conditions and the state of the 
International treasury warrants such action, and 
in order to put into effect the old age pension law 
and the increased per capita tax for the benefit of the 
Union Printers’ Home, the executive council has 
ordered the discontinuance of the 1 per cent assess- 
ment on February earnings. Secretaries are in- 
structed to collect this assessment up to and includ- 
ing the month of February. For March and each 
succeeding month all members must pay 45 cents 
per month per capita tax, the additional 5 cents 
going to the support of the Union Printers’ Home. 

“Old Age 
1, and thereafter, 


Pension Assessment.—Beginning March 
all members are liable for the 
old age pension assessment of one-half of 1 per 
cent on their total earnings. This assessment must 
be collected monthly and transmitted to headquar- 
ters with per capita tax. All members are liable 
for the old age pension assessment on the basis of 
their total earnings—one-half cent on each dollar 
earned. No member is exempt from this assessment. 
Under the law the payment of old age pensions 
does not begin until the assessment nas been in force 
five months. Payments from the fund will there- 
fore begin August 1, 1908. Prior to that date 
secretaries will be furnished with the proper forms 
for the use of members entitled to the pension in 
establishing their records and proving their eligi- 
bility to participate in the fun.” 

The suit of Kate Burgess against the International 
Typographical Union was dismissed by Judge Van 
Fleet in the United States Circuit Court on motion 
of Bush Finnell, tne attorney for the plaintiff. 
The action was to restore the plaintiff to member- 
ship in the Eureka (Cal.) union and for $50,000 
damages for being expelled from the union, As 
the defendant did not have an authorized agent in 
this State upon whom the summons could be served, 
the suit was dismissed. It will have to be brought 
in Indiana, where the offices of the International 
Union are situated. 

Oluf Olsen, well and favorably known to members 
of No. 21, is holding down a machine on the Free 
Press at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Olsen is quite a 
globe-trotter, having made a tour of Europe since 
his departure from the Golden Gate. 

— 

Ask for Penn’s Banker and Penn’s No. 1 

Chewing. Union made. 


pring Styles 


Before you order your Spring Suit 
elsewhere, call and examine our 
stock—get our prices— examine 
our made-up Suits. See our mod- 
ern workshop and modern store, 


and note our moderate prices. 


FIRST-CLASS UNION TAILORS 
EMPLOYED 


Kelleher= Browne 
The Irish Tailors 


Open 
Saturday Evenings 
until 10 o’clock 


Seventh & Market 
Tel. Market 3306 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
1 


Guaranteed Capital.........0:...sss000 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Deposits December 31, 1907 
Total ASscts.......ccccccssessesrooee 

Remittance may be made by Dr 
& Co.’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express, 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to3 o'clock P. M.. 


except Satur- 
days to 12 o'clock M. and Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. 
ee ce P. M, for receipt of deposits only. 


ICERS—President, N, Ohlandt; First Vice-President, 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte: Cashier. 
A. H Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William Beene 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant ercre A. H. Mller: 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorney: 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Oblandt, Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. ee I. N. Walter J. W. Van Bergen, F. 
Tiilmann, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 


THEY’RE UNFAIR 


THE DESIGNER 
THE DELINEATOR 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
The SATURDAY EVENING POST 


UNION MEN fies oie tin 
and WOMEN oe = 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 


The Labe! is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
rea It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
oods. 
Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


BOTTLE BEER. 
2,006 6 DEALERS WHY ? 


LABOR CLARiON 


LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S. F. Labor Temple - 32-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 
Single subscriptions.................... $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address must be received at publica- 


. tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 


for current week. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Copy for advertisements will not be received after 
Tuesday for the current issue. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second-class matter. 
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THE “LABOR CLARION.” 

With this isswe the Labor CLARION begins its sev- 
enth year. 

During the six years of its existence the Lazor 
CrLarion has never varied in the slightest degree 
from the policy mapped out by its founders. Its 
mission is to educate its readers in the principles of 
trade unionism as exemplified in the teachings and 
practices of the American Federation of Labor, and 
if in the past it has succeeded in this respect to any 
considerable degree, the hopes of the men who es- 
tablished the paper have been realized. 

Few—far too few—labor papers adhere as relig- 
iously to preaching the gospel of trade unionism to 
the exclusion of “politics” as has *he LAsor CLARION. 
This journal has confined its activities to the ex- 
position and defense of the principles of trade union- 
ism, and thcse of the many unions of the Labor 
Council that have engaged in industrial controver- 
sies have uniformly found that through the columns 
of the Lazor CLarion only could they secure full 
publicity of their grievances. While always ready 
to uphold a labor organization striving to better 
working conditions, the Lazor CLARION has ever done 
so in a temperate manner, and time has justified 
this policy. 

The great fire practically destroyed the business of 
the paper, but those intrusted with its management, 
having full faith in organized labor and believing 
that it would as in the past give loyal support to a 
journal of its own, worked diligently to restore the 
Lazor CLARION to its former standing. For a time 
it was an uphill fight, but it was a successful one, 
and at no period of the trying times following the 
great disaster was the original policy of the paper 
deviated from in the slightest particular. Its adver- 
tising columns have been kept as clean as its editor- 
ial columns, its policy in this respect being more rigid 
than a majority of labor journals. The appearance 
of a firm’s advertisement in the Lasor CLarIon is 
practically a guarantee that the advertiser has no 
quarrel with organized labor, a fact that is well 
understood by the readers of the paper and conse- 
quently gives a special value to the Lasor CLarion 
as an advertising medium. 
> —___ —_—___. 

LOS ANGELES UNION-WRECKERS. 

There probab‘y is no city in the United States in 
which the working people are so interested at the 
present time as Los Angeles. Situated in the ex- 
treme southwestern part of the country, hundreds of 
miles from the nearest large city and thousands of 
miles from the great cities of the East, it has been 
selected by the enemies of labor as the field on 
which to fight the first battle in the present campaign 
to crush unionism inaugurated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. ‘ 

The union-wreckers of Los Angeles have raised 
$100,000 as a war fund. Not only that, but they are 


pursuing a policy, the inhumanity of which stands 
unparalleled in the history of the Pacific Coast. 

Notwithstanding the fact that tae streets of Los 
Angeles are thronged with destitute men, that there 
are more than fifteen thousand persons seeking em- 
ployment, and that religious and other organizations 
have established soup kitchens to feed the hungry, 
the country is being flooded with literature urging 
mechanics of all trades to go to that city. With the 
utmost disregard of truth, statements are made that 
plenty of work can be obtained in Southern Calif- 
ornia at high wages. As a result, every incoming 
train is crowded with working men. 

Believing, evidently, that if the city is overcrowded 
with workingmen and women the fight for existence 
will be so bitter that the unions will be disrupted, 
the Citizens’ Alliance and Los Angeles Times con- 
tinue their misrepresentation. It matters not to them 
that thousands will be forced to the verge of star- 
vation and to undergo severe suffering, so long as 
the desired result is accomplished. 

But they will not succeed. The working men and 
women of Los Angeles are determined to fight to 
the last ditch in defense of their unions. The 
American Federation of Labor is making special 
efforts to protect the working people of that city. 
Experienced organizers are on the ground, and more 
are to come. The union-wreckers will eventually 
learn that American men and women cannot be re- 
duced to the level of Chinese and Japanese. 

a 
THE LABEL CALENDAR. 

The 1908 union label calendar now being distrib- 
uted is the handsomest piece of label work yet issued 
by the Labor Council, and reflects great credit on 
the committee which handled it. The Labor Council 
with its affiliated unions, has expended considerable 
sums of money during the last three years in union- 
label advertising—much more than has probably 
been devoted to that purpose by any other central 
labor organization in this country. It has been a 
wise expenditure, however, and a majority of the 
unions using labels, stamps, working buttons, etc., 
have come to regard the Labor Council union label 
annual as a necessary item of expense. 

The 1908 calendars are being distributed at the 
union meetings, but copies may be had by applying 
at the office of the Labor Council. 

a 

General Secretary John B. Lennon of the Journey- 
men Tailors of America spent several days in town 
this week attending to business affecting his organ- 
ization here. He will visit other Coast towns before 
returning to his headquarters at Bloomington, Ill. 
Mr. Lennon is one of the best known men in the 
labor movement, having served the Tailors for many 
years in the capacity of General Secretary and now 
serving his nineteenth term as Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

SS —— 

The Journeymen Barbers’ Union and the Employ- 
ers’ Association held a joint session in the Labor 
Temple last Sunday afternoon to formulate plans to 
co-operate in the sanitary work now going on in this 
city. The meeting was addressed by Drs. Howard 
and Bell and Walter Macarthur and when these 
gentlemen had concluded it was decided to call an- 
other meeting at which every member of both or- 
ganizations will be urged to be present and the per- 
fected plans to carry on the work will then be an- 
nounced. 

aan 

It was: announced at the last meeting of Bar- 
tenders’ Union, Local No, 41, that the working but- 
ton for March would be green on white, and that all 
members must provide themselves with buttons and 
wear them, under penalty of a fine for neglect to dis- 
play them while on duty. 

—E———— 

Dr. Van Vroom wants to examine your teeth. No 
charge for that. He does only high-grade work and 
charges one-half the fees of other first-class dentists. 
Sixth and Market. Hours 9 to 8 daily. +ee 


IS THE SUPREME COURT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL? 


(Continued from Page One) 


out of office by simple act of Congress. In 1831 
the attempt was made to repeal Section 25 of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, by virtue of which writs of 
error lay to the State Supreme Courts in certain 
cases. 

The section was not repealed, but the repeal was 
supported and voted for by Henry Clay, James K. 
Polk and other leaders of bot of the great parties 
of that day. But what is needed is not the exercise 
by Congress of such limited powers as it undoubt- 
edly does possess and in emergencies will exercise 
regulating the functions of the courts, but a con- 
stitutional revision by which the Federal judges, 
like other public servants, shall be chosen by the 
people and for a term of years. 

It will be said that Federal judges are now in 
office for life and that it would be unjust to dis- 
possess them. State judges in each State, when 
it changed from life judges to judges elected by 
the people, were under the same conditions, but it 
did not prevent much needed reform. 

When the Constitution was adopted, in only one 
State was the governor elected by the people, and 
the judges in none. In most, if not all the States, 
the legislature, especially the senate branch, was 
chosen by restricted suffrage. The schoolmaster was 
not abroad in the land, the masses were illiterate 
and government by the people was a new experi- 
ment. of which property holders were afraid. The 
danger to property rights did not then as now come 
from the other direction—from corporations. 

In the State governments the conditions existing 
in 1787 have long since been changed. The gov- 
ernors and members of both branches of the legis- 
lature have long been elective by manhood suffrage. 
In all the forty-five States save four, judges now 
hold for a term of years, and in three of these they 
are removable upon a majority vote of the legis- 
lature. In Rhode Island the judges were thus 
summarily dropped when they once held an act of 
the legislature invalid. In England the will of the 
people, when expressed through their representa- 
tives in Parliament, is final. [Even the king cannot 
veto it and no judge ever dreamed that he had the 
power to set it aside. 

It has never been charged that our judges are 
corruptly influenced; but the passage of a judge 
from the bar to the bench does not necessarily 
destroy his prejudices or his predilections. They 
go upon the bench with a natural and perhaps un- 
conscious bias from having spent their lives at the 
bar in advocacy of corporate claims, which will un- 
consciously but effectively be reflected in the de- 
cisions they make. Having attempted as lawyers 
to persuade courts to view debated questions from a 
standpoint of aggregated wealth, they doubtless end 
by sincerely believing in the correctness of those 
views and not unnaturally put them in force when 
in turn they themselves ascend the bench. Tais 
trend in Federal decisions has been pronounced. 
Then, too, incumbents of seats upon the Federal 
Circuit and District bench cannot be oblivious to the 
influence which procures their promotion—and how 
fatal to confirmation by the plutocratic majority in 
the senate will be the expression of any judicial 
views not in accordance with the “safe, sane and 
sound” predominance of wealti! 


In 1820 Mr. Jefferson had discovered the “sapping 
and mining,” as he termed it, of the life-tenure ap- 
pointive Federal judiciary, owing no gratitude to 
the people and fearing no inconvenience from them 
however arbitrary in the discharge of office; possess- 
ing the autocratic power of absolute responsibility. 
This is glaringly evident when we compare their 
jurisdiction in 1801 when Marshall ascended the 
bench, and their jurisdiction in 1907. Tie Consti- 
tution has been remade by the courts since then and 
rewritten in the judicial glosses put to it. Had it 


been understood in 1787, to mean what it is con- 


strued to mean to-day, it is safe to say that not a 
single State would have ratified it. 

If the people are to be trusted to select the ex- 
ecutive and the legislature they are also fit to select 
the judges. The people are wiser than the appoint- 
ing power, which, viewing judgeship as patronage, 
has with scarcely an exception filled the Federal 
bench with appointees of its own party. Public opin- 
ion, the cornerstone of free government, has no 
place in the selection or supervision of the judicial 
augurs who assume power to set aside the will of 
the people though declared by unanimous Congress 
and executive. The late Judge Seymour Thompson 
said: “If the proposition to make the Federal judi- 
ciary elective instead of appointive, is once seriously 
discussed before tae people nothing can stay the 
growth of that sentiment.” But great aggregations 
of wealth know their own interests, and there is no 
reform and no constitutional amendment they will 
oppose more bitterly than this. 


Some one observed to Mr. Gladstone that “the 
people are not always right,” to which he replied, 
“No, but they are rarely wrong.” When they are 
wrong their intelligence and their interests combine 
to make them correct the wrong, but when rulers, 
whether kings or life judges or great corporations, 
commit an error against the interests of the masses, 
there is no such certainty of correction. 

The government and the destinies of a great peo- 
ple should always be kept in their own hands.—The 
Independent. 

ee 
BUTCHER BOYS’ MINSTRELS. 


The latest social adjunct of Butchers’ Union, No. 
115, is a minstrel association, composed of the 
younger members of the organization, and they will 
make their initial appearance as entertainers in May. 
A. K. O'Neill, Jack Curran and Thomas Burns are 
at the head of the association and about eighteen of 
the other “butcher boys” have joined, The Butchers’ 
Drum Corps is a well-known institution and the 
juniors’ minstrel organization gives promise of being 
as successful as the drum corps. 

pe eS 
MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ BENEFIT. 


Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union has appointed a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for a benefit entertain- 
ment and ball to be given March 3 in Mission Rink. 
The proceeds will be devoted to the aid of the fam- 
ily of the late John F. Spillene, a member of the 
union, who a short time since, while delivering milk 
at the Hillcrest apartments, was shot and killed by 
a watchman, who mistook him for a holdup man. 
The family consists of a widow and three children. 
who are in destitute circumstances. 

—_—_—__—_&—_____—__ 

The predictions: freely made that the ball given by 
Ilectrical Workers, No, 537, in Garden Rink, last 
Saturday night, would be an unqualified success were 
thoroughly verified. The attendance was large and 
the enjoyment incident to good music and efficient 
committees was heightened by the novel electrical 
effects instituted for the occasion by members of No. 
537. 

—————- &______— 

It appears that it is ‘hot generally known that the 
charter of this city requires that men employed by 
the Board of Public Works on street work, etc., 
must be taken from the civil service lists. A man 
must be a resident of this city for one year before he 
can register for the civil service examination. 

—_— ———_—_- &____—__ 

Past President Connor of the Laundry Wagon 
Drivers’ Union was presented with a diamond ring 
at the last meeting of the union as a token of appre- 
ciation of his services as presiding officer, 

ee i ee 

Old-age pensions for workers are now assured 
in England, the government being committed to the 
enactment of a law which will place all civilians on 
the same footing as retired military, police, fire and 
civic department men and women. 


LABOR CLARION 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
BY WILL J. FRENCH. 


There is no labor topic of the week more inter- 
esting than the discontinuance of the eight-hour 
assessment of the International Typographical 
Union, for it denotes the termination of a struggle 
for the “blue ribbon” of the trade union, and draws 
attention once more to the contributions that’ won 
the victory. The sum of $4,000,000 is a record- 
breaking amount. In this case it stood for self- 
sacrifice and loyalty to principle, and shows what 
earnest men and women can do ‘in attaining an 
object that has improved the printing business in 
particular and the status of the workers in general. 
Starting in to pay an assessment on each dollar 
of ten cents, and gradually decreasing the tax until 
one cent was paid in each one hundred earned, the 
printers have raised the enormous sum mentioned 
without any assistance, except for an assessment 
levied by the American Federation of Labor for the 
moral effect, and a few scattered voluntary con- 
tributions from organizations in sympathy with the 
struggle. The eight-hour day is not an accom- 
vlished fact in all the big cities, but local endeavor 
will gradually pave the way to ultimate victory, 
especially as the other unions of the craft are now 
co-operating to the same end. 


One fact stands out plainly: The success of the 
printers helps materially those trades that have yet 
io attain the shorter workday, and aids in “spiking 
‘lown” the figure “eight” where it is seemingly a 
-ailure, 

1 * 

The printers like to pay assessments. No sooner 
is one called off than another takes its place. This 
time the followers of Gutenberg will contribute to 
an old-age pension fund. In this materialistic time, 
it is refreshing to see men think of those who have 
borne the heat of battle and are in the shadow of 
life—who are past thirty-five or forty-year- 
mark, and therefore ineligible to toil! After this 
assessment has accumulated for five months, the In- 
ternational officers will receive applications from 
those entitled to participate in the benefit. The 
trade union is not a selfish institution—it is the very 
reverse. History has proved, and is proving, this 
statement to be true, and the time is coming when 
ull credit will be given trade organizations for 
their fraternal and beneficial features. In passing, 
‘t is worth drawing attention to the small increase 
‘n the per capita tax for the Union Printers’ Home 
in Colorado Springs. This is another illustration 
f the contention made in this paragraph. In order 
o more fully equip the splendid institution that 
nouses the old and invalid “typos,” an additional 
sum will be contributed by each member every 
month. ; 


the 


* OK OK 


On the trains running down the peninsula, and 
on the ferry-boats plying the bay, one can fre- 
quently hear animated discussions about trade- 
union affairs. Strange to relate, the men who 
travel to the city after the sun is well over the top 
of the Alameda County hills, and who return home 
long before the Golden Gate is tinted with golden 
rays, are a majority in voting against the eight- 
hour day and the union for those who work for 
wages. You never hear the men who leave their 
little homes before sunrise, and who find their way 


back by the aid of artificial light, telling of the suc- || 


cess of the ten or twelve-hour day, even though 
hey don’t belong to any organization. As for those 
unionists who live out of the city or in the out- 
lying districts, a silent pean of praise goes up as 
they realize the advantages of the things that are 
is compared to the things that were. 

a * * 

Some good people are surprised at any opposition 
to the docile Asiatic. We hear of the brotherhood 
of man and the importance of dwelling in unity 
one with another. The records, however, at times 
cause a desire to live apart. The Argonaut of San 


: S 

a eee 
Francisco is a publication with leanings, and one of 
these leanings is certainly not toward Asiatic ex- 
clusion because tne unions favor that policy. In 
the issue of February 8th there is what purports 
to be an official write-up of the bubonic plague 
situation, and after telling how Dr. Rupert Blue 
was met by obstructive tactics in 1903-4 when he 
first battled against unsanitary conditions—first 
protests, mext threats, and then legal injunctions, 
the following terrible description of an area in the 
neart of San Francisco is enough to make an ex- 
clusionist of any man or woman who has a vegard 
for American civilization and every-day decency: 

“The campaign carried on by Dr. Blue in 1903-4 
was a radical one and it is believed to have ex- 
terminated all the rats within the then infected 
area, approximately twenty blocks, including the 
whole of Chinatown. The whole district was found 
to be in the foulest possible condition from a sani- 
tary standpoint. Cellars, spaces under houses, blind 
alleys, light wells, cesspools, these and other places 
had been made a dumping ground of all manner of 
offal for years. From a single blind alley, Dr. Blue’s 
men hauled away twenty-one wagon-loads of reek- 
ing putridity, compounded of decayed vegetation, 
rotted meats, the entrails of animals, dead rats, cats, 
and dogs, mingled with all manner of unnamable 
filth. Chinatown for once was cleaned down to 
bed rock. Wooden foundations were torn away, 
defective plumbing condemned, rotten wooden floors 
were taken up, and for the time being at least, 
scores of buildings which previously had been re- 
ceptacles for filth and a harboring place for vermin, 
were made sanitary and rat-proot—rat-proofing be- 
ing accomplished by the laying of cement floors, the 
closing of holes about all drainage spaces, and the 
substitution of concrete for wooden foundations. 
In one place, where the conditions were especially 
noxious, the cost of putting the building in habitable 
order after Dr. Blue’s men got through with it was 
$6,000.” 

* * Ok : 

In last week's Lasor CLArion there appeared a 
reproduction of an article from the Scientific 
American of January 11th that showed conclu- 
sively the superiority of the battleship Connecticut 
over the Louisiana. The former was constructed 
by the under eight-hour conditions, 
and the latter by a private concern working longer 
ours. The construction of the two vessels was 
made a test of ability between the two yards, and 
despite disadvantages in preparing facilities for 
building, the Brooklyn navy yard turned out the 
Connecticut in such a manner that Admiral Evans 
selected it as his flagship to lead the American 
fleet from the Atlantic to the Pacific. As the Con- 
necticut leads, so does the eight-hour day, and the 
mechanics whose handiwork has evoked the ad- 
miration of a paper like the Scientific American 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the time they 
have been able to devote to the interests of citizen- 
ship has not detracted in the least from their ability 
to outwork their fellows who toiled longer hours. 

pe ee , 

Organizer George E, Mitchell has forwarded to 
headquarters an application for a charter for the 
Richmond-Martinez Typographical Union. The new 
organization—the first to be formed in Contra Costa 
County, starts with twelve members, employed at 
Point Richmond and at Martinez. Meetings will be 
held alternately in the two towns on the last Sunday 
of each month. 

ee eee, 

London, England, County Council decided to in- 
struct all its committees “with a view to increasing 
employment in this country” to prefer when purchas- 
ing manufactured goods, those wholly or in part 
manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

Se Se eee 

The British ambassador has suggested to the De- 
partment of State that owing to the existence of in- 
dustrial depression in Cape Town, persons seeking 
employment be warned against migrating to that 
place. 


Government 


to 


2 LABOR CLARION. 


A CLASS DISTINCTION. 

It is most unfortunate that one of our leading uni- 
versities should be foremost in spreading falsa 
economic doctrines, and in fostering class distine- 
tions, says the Molders’ Journal. From the day that 
Professor Eliot, President of Harvard University, 
expressed the opinion that the scab, or professional 
strike-breaker, was a hero and the highest type of 
American workman, we have realized that academic 
life had prevented him from acquiring an intimate 
acquaintance with the industrial conditions which 
exist today. 

Harvard, however, must now stand sponsor for 
ideas and postulates which in expression and in 
principle are as un-American and foreign to the 
ideals of a republican form of government as have 
ever been expressed by a responsible individual. On 
January 24th Barrett Wendell, professor of English 
at Harvard, delivered an address before the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Chicago on the privileged 
classes. 

He held that the “privileged classes” of this coun- 
try are not the upper classes, but the “despotic lab- 
That as “wealth and fashion” had 
grown during the past thirty years, there has also 
grown a feeling of resentment and criticism which 
has found expression in the utterances of public men 
in public prints, and, above all, in the comic papers 
and street cars. That “the cry which once aroused 
this country was taxation without representation,” 
and that the “privileged laboring class of today 
demand representation without taxation.” 


oring classes.” 


The substance of his position is found in an ex- 
cerpt from his address, when he said: 

“The difference between the upper and lower 
classes is that the upper classes are those who have 
exhibited the highest degree of ability, worth and 
Anywhere in the world the upper class- 
es are the cream of society. Those who by reason 
of sloth, degeneracy, drunkenness or incompetence 
do not deserve to maintain themselves in the un- 


character. 


privileged upper classes sink to the privileged lower 
classes, where they belong.” 

There is enough snobbishness to be found among 
those who style themselves the upper class, “the 
without adding to their already 
un-American attitude towards their fellow-citizens, 
hut it becomes a more serious matter when a repre- 


cream of society,” 


sentative of one of our foremost universities ar- 
hitrarily divides our citizenship into two distinct 
classes, with the affirmation that the cream of so- 
ciety are those who exhibited the highest degree of 
ability, character and worth, while the lower class 
—the laboring class—owe their position to their 
sloth, degeneracy, drunkenness or incompetency. 

What portion of our upper class, our wealthy 
and fasnionables, owe their position to their ability, 
character and worth? Is it to those who, like Jay 
Gould, robbed stockholders and wrecked railroads, 
that we are to look, or will we find that “character 
and worth” in the promoters of cotillions and mon- 
key dinners at Newport. Is the type of ability, giv- 
ing one group the right to call themselves a super- 
ior class, to be found among our financial pirates, 
those who have played fast and loose with our 
great insurance companies and banking institutions, 
or whose wealth has been derived from special priv- 
ileges secured by bribing the people’s representa- 
tives? Are those whose cunning and influence have 
enabled them to coin our children’s lives into golden 
eagles, entitled to be stamped with the hall mark 
of upper classdom? 

Since when have the upper classes, “the cream 
of society,” the nobility of this or any other age, 
demonstrated their “worti and character,” by lead- 
ing in the struggle for equal rights and privileges 
between mankind? Who were those who established 
and defended the institution of slavery and peonage? 
What class was it who used their retainers, as 
Captain Kidd used his cut-throats, to capture and 
retain the property owned by others? Surely 
not the laboring class. Is there anything in the 


voluptuous degeneracy of the upper classes of im- 
perial Rome, or the nobility during the reign of 
Louis XV, which would indicate character or worth? 

There are occasionally individuals among the 
working class who are drunkards and incompetents, 
but as a body 6f men the laboring class of our coun- 
try nave an energy, an intelligence and a worth of 
character which has not been exceeded by any na- 
tion of the world. And it is from this class that 
our greatest men and women have been produced. 
Professor Wendell, by reading our newspapers, will 
find that every issue presents an accumulating mass 
of evidence, indicating that the extremes of drunk- 
en debauchery and the depths of degeneracy are 
to’ be found exmplified by the lives of individuals 
who live in the atmosphere of our “cream of socie- 
ty.” 

If history conveys a truthful account it was the 
“cream of society,” the upper class, who brought 
about the destruction of the Greek and Roman em- 
pires through their very incompetency; it was the 
nobility of France who undermined the permanency 
of the empire; it was the upper class in England 
who ferced the war of independence upon the 
American colonies, and it was our own upper class 
who laid the foundation for the system of slavery 
which caused to much blood to be poured out be- 
fore it could be abolished. 

We are unwilling to believe that Harvard stands 
for such doctrines as were announced by Professor 
Wendell; it is beyond belief that such an institu- 
tion would sanction the teachings or defend the ideas 
of so dangerous a teacher. 

We want no class distinctions in this republic of 
ours, there is no place for them, and though we may 
have the employer and the employe, the mechanic 
and the scientist, the common laborer and the ar- 
tist, yet there must be no privileged and unprivil- 
eged classes, for should that day come when they 
will be recognized as such, there will arise class an- 
tagonisms and hatreds, leading to conflict and, per- 
haps, to the destruction of republican principles, 
until such time as the upper class have learned that 
they are not of more importance to the perpetua- 
tion of civilized society than the laboring man. 

————— 

AT THE THEATERS. 

Orpheum. 

who patronize the Orpheum next week 
will have extraordinary value for their money for 
the programme to be presented will be one of the 
best in the history of this theatre. It will be headed 
by Dumond’s Minstrels, who attired in the quaint 
and shabby costume of street singers perform ex- 
quisitely on the violin, mandolin and guitar and 
conclusively demonstrate that they are musicians 
of exceptional ability. La Sylphe, the famous classi- 
cal dancer, Fred Walton, vocalist, the Morrisey 
Sisters, dancers, Carletta, contortionist, are the new 
comers. It will be the last week of the Curzon 
Sisters, the Four Amatis, Violet Dale, and of the 
gifted English actor, William NHawtrey and_ his 
clever company. A surprise is promised in the way 
of Motion Pictures. 


Those 


Central. 

“How Baxter Butted In” is doing a record break- 
ing business at the Central this week and every- 
body wears pleasant smiles in consequence. 

The play is a farce comedy full of wit, jokes and 
plenty of acute interest. 

Elmer Booth is the funny man and he carries 
his part along to perfection, keeping the audience 
in a lively state of good humor all the while. 

True Boardman plays the indefatigable Baxter 
and does it well, taking off the man of the world 
in a regular hustling style. Zinn’s Dancing Girls 
are chic and up to date. 

“How Baxter Butted In” will break the record 
for smashing houses and is surely in for a big 
week’s run. 

——————— 
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THE LABOR UNION. 

The world owes no man a living; he must live, 
if at all, by his own efforts. It is true that morally, 
we owe each other certain duties, but when it comes 
to a matter of business, when it comes to one’s earn- 
ing a living, eaca man looks out for himself only, 
writes Robert Miller in The Carpenter. As a gen- 
eral rule the laboring man’s only capital is his ca- 
pacity to labor, and the great question with him is, 
how can he use this capital—this capacity to labor— 
to make himself the best living and get the best re- 
turn for the energy expended. He is without doubt 
entitled to a living wage and the lowest possible 
rate of wage must be large enough in the long run 
to support a wife and an average of two children. 


Considering the fact that the majority of our peo- 
ple live by the sweat of their brow you can see 
at the outstart that this question is not only vital 
to the interests of the laboring man, but it becomes 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of our social 
and industrial problems. Can the laborer, standing 
alone, command a just return for his labor; will 
the employer voluntarily pay him a living wage? 

The must have employment. Since nis 
only capital is his capacity and willingness to work, 
physical want is but slightly removed. He of ne- 
cessity must work, and under the single contract 
system if the wage he asks is higher than the em- 
ployer is willing to pay he must do the next best 
thing, accept the lower wage. In this respect he 
is using what might be termed the Jew method. But 
he is not free to stand back and wait for better 
terms than the employer offers; his labor-time, like 
any perishable commodity, must be sold at once 
or it is lost forever, and with its loss comes family 
privations and necessarily sickness, loss of self-con- 
fidence and weakened efficiency. 


laborer 


So by force of cir- 
cumstances he is compelled to accept work at the 
wage offered. This, without doubt, leaves the em- 
ployer to fix the rate of wage, and human nature 
prevents him from looking at any other than his side 
of the case; man was made too muca like the pig 
to get so interested in the wage-earner that he for- 
gets his own return. You do not need to look back 
of the present, nor go out of your own community 
to find just such men as these; in fact, we have 
always had them from the time our Southern fore- 
fathers got their labor for nothing by importing the 
slaves and refused to pay for it until after one of 
the bloodiest wars taat history has ever known had 
been fought and they were forced to pay. This, 
however, is not the worst of the single or individual 
contract system. In some parts of the United States 
there may be a scarcity of labor, but many times 
within our own memory there has been a scarcity 
of work and the result is more laborers than jobs. 
At such a time we usually find the Jew method 
with all its evil results. When a man offers himself 
to an employer at whatever wage the employer is 
willing to pay, another will offer to do it at a smaller 
wage than the employer has fixed, and here we find 
the man who is most in need of work fixing the 
rate wage for al! the others. This is the result of 
the single contract system and if you will look back 
to the days of non-unionism, you will remember that 
this is what actually happened. In the same way the 
non-union man can keep the union man from draw- 
ing the proper rate of wage today. 

One argument used in favor of the single contract 
system is that the man who can fill the place does 
not need the help of the union; his skill will com- 
mand the necessary wage. In many instances this is 
true, but we can not all be so skilled; the majority 
of us are just average Americans. The highly skilled 
cannot, therefore, be made the test. Then there is 
another reason why this cannot be made the test. 
There are not enough of such places to go around, 
in fact there are only a few of them in each locality 
and the man who gets such a place can consider him- 
self lucky, 

Ten years ago the single contract system was not 
as hard on the laboring man as it would be today ; 


there were not so many laboring men as there are 
and prices of necessaries were not so high as 

Suppose the single contract system were in 
force today and wages were what they were ten 
years ago, how could the laborer live with house 
rent fifty per cent. higher, with bacon sixteen to 
twenty-five cents per pound, sugar six cents 
per pound, cloth fifty per cent. higher than 
ever before and everything else up in 
proportion. And today the single contractor would 
he nandicapped also by finding that instead of deal- 
ing with the single employer as he used to, he 
must deal with stronger forces, a representative 
of several employers, a combination. It would be 
the weak against the strong and defeat would the 
more certainly be his. With the rapid development 
of our country, capital has learned that to organize 
is to increase profit. So, in the last ten years with 
the inerease and congestion of population, develop- 
ment and building of railroads, operations of mines, 
hetter-machinery and a multitude of inventions, to- 
gether with favorable tariff laws, has come organi- 
zation on every hand. In fact, we can now truly 
say, that this is an age of organization; not only in 
industry but in every field and phase of human 
life have men combined into groups and work as 
a unit. Senator Lafollette said the other night, 
every important industry in the country is controlled 
by a trust and these trusts have formed combina- 
tions by which seventy-six men actually control the 
business of the country. We also have political par- 
ties, organizations of men engaged in the different 
trades and industries, organizations of lawyers and 
doctors, of men into clubs, into friendly and bene- 
fit societies ; organizations for the pursuit of arts, of 
science, of education; organizations of men to build 
up cities, towns, States and finally a union of these 
States into the United States. What is true of all 
other classes is true to no greater and to no less 
extent than of the working man. Single handed and 
alone, he cannot cope with organization and get a 
living wage. Society should not allow him to at- 
The la- 


today 
today. 


tempt it, even if he is satisfied to do so. 


‘boring class comprise a large part of our population, 


and as a whole there is no better class of people than 
the man who lives by his labor. He is honest, sturdy, 
and of the sort that makes for good citizenship, and 
the welfare of our government depends upon his 
getting a proper wage, a living wage, and we should 
therefore favor and foster the labor organization. 
Why shouldn’t the laborer organize? He has a 
commodity to put upon the market. It is true that 
it is not such a commodity as wheat and corn, but 
it is nevertheless a salable quantity. If the laborer 
goes into a store to buy meat he pays the designated 
price, and the same is true of coffee, sugar, flour, 
clothing, dress goods, and even coal oil. 
a plain business proposition. 


It is just 
Why shouldn’t the la- 
horer tag his day’s wages in return? It is the only 
thing ne has to sell. The State can no more fix the 
wage than it can fix the price of wheat or of any 
other commodity. Some say this should be gov- 
erned by the amount of skill required and the scarc- 
ity of labor; in other words, by the market. But 
why should the laborer’s capital be left to the de- 
mands of others? He has the right to nelp make 
the market, just as the handlers of our food pro- 
ducts and clothing. He has a right, just the same 
as they, to figure up the cost of production of labor, 
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keeping pace with the changes in the cost of clothing 
and food and thereby establishing the living wage, 
at least the minimum wage. 


To establish this minimum’ wage laborers must 
unite. The strength gained from union and co- 
operation enables the workman to bargain in the 
sale of his labor with the freedom the employer 
does. This, as shown, is impossible under the 
single or individual contract system. Co-operation 
is the foundation stone, the impregnable rock on 
which unionism is founded. By uniting the work- 
ers can raise funds with which to support men while 
holding back their labor for better terms. In union 
there is strength, and it is because of this united 
force that the laborer is enabled to regulate wages, 
hours of work and enforce sanitary conditions. 

It is commonly assumed in the argument for the 
non-unionists that every man has a right to work 
when and where he pleases and under whatsoever 
conditions he will. As a matter of fact no man has 
a right to work, and still less a woman and child, 
except under certain prescribed conditions, and still 
less a moral right to do so. The laws of all civil- 
ized nations prescribe the conditions and circum- 
stances under which a man has the right to work. 
Our States have from the very first prescribed such 
conditions, but never to the extent of present-day 
statutes. Thus a man cannot work under certain 
unsanitary conditions, no matter what pay he is 
offered or how anxious he is to work. A man, no 
matter how skillful he is, may not work at any of 
the trades or professions in which a license is re- 
quired without securing that license according to the 
law of the land. The legal right of man to work is 
not absolute, but it is based upon and conditioned 
by the welfare of society, and society in turn should 
see that he gets the proper wage. A man has no 
more right to work when, where and how he will 
than he has to endanger the property of his neigh- 
bor by burning his own. Society endeavors to pre- 
serve as great a measure of individual freedom as 
possible, but where the right of the individual con- 
flicts with the right of society, then the individual 
must forego his rights. Just as the individual owes 
a duty to society, the workman owes a duty to his 
The non-unionist as well as the unionist is a 
member of a class in society, with class interests. 
Nothing that the workman may do or refrain from 
doing will make him less a member of this class to 
which he belongs. As long as he labors he contin- 
ues to belong to this class with interests and am- 
bitions and aspirations of this class. As a non-un- 
ionist he has no moral right to seek his own tem- 
porary advantage at the expense of the permanent 
interests of all workingmen. Even if he is the ex- 
ception and could get the proper wage without the 
help of the union, he should at the same time be 
looking after the interest of his fellow workingmen. 
Society and the welfare of the workingman demand 
that he join the union. 

The question of what wage a laborer should de- 
mand is an intricate one. The law of supply and de- 
mand is to be considered, prices of raw material 
and manufactured articles are to be considered, and 
so is the cost of production, the cost of necessaries 
and a number of other things. These points have to 
be well considered by workmen and employers and 
wherever possible the wage scale be determined be- 
tween the union and the employers and mutually 
agreed upon. 

The labor union does not destroy individuality, 
nor does it lower efficiency. The man in the labor 
union simply becomes one unit in the:cause of labor; 
before he was a unit for himself only but now he is 
one of many units working for a common cause, 
and ‘his part is one man’s part just as it was before. 
This is known as the unit system. As a matter of 
fact the most efficient workers are found in the 
unions, they are the first ones to join and the ones 
who come after them become more efficient by 
watching their more intelligent neighbors. Neither 
does the labor union foster idleness or monopolize 
employment, but its one purpose is to get all the 


class. 
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workmen into one common band, working for one 
common cause. In fact, instead of destroying in- 
dividuality and reducing all to a common level, it 
makes for individuality. All the union need do is to 
fix the minimum wage and no one is hindered in his 
upward progress, and if any individuality is lost, it 
is lost in the cause of labor. But fixing a wage for 
certain skilled labor will not in any way destroy 
the individual’s chance of advancement, as he ad- 
vances he can draw a higher wage as the scale di- 
rects. In fact, to make individuality count, one 
must join the union. The employer should, and 
does, as a rule, believe in such organization. hat 
employer of a large number of men would not rather 
deal directly with the union for all his men than to 
deal with each man _ individually? The em- 
ployers have learned that these men stay with their 
contracts. They have also learned that the best men 
are found among union men; here they find old 
men with experience, young men who have served 
their days of apprenticeship, and men in general who 
are efficient in all branches of the trade. 


Futhermore, unionism is not only proving bene- 
ficial to the union man but it is at the same time 
helping the non-union man. Of all the labor laws 
that have been passed, and of all improved condi- 
tions, they have derived an equal benefit, of all in- 
creases in wages they have derived their share. To 
test it take a case where the union has seen a raise 
in wages and ask the employer why he pays his 
non-union men the same wage that he pays the union 
men, and he will tell you that they will not work for 
less than he pays the others. And yet there are some 
who wonder why members of the union who pay 
their dues to the organization and contribute to the 
support of their brothers during a strike, should ob- 
ject to sharing in their victory with those who not 
only refuse to bear the burdens but sometimes en- 
deavor to defeat the strike. 

There has been some objction to joining the 
union because of the expense connected therewith 
and there seems to be an impression that they are 
devouring the earnings of our laborers and mechan- 
ics. The fact is that the expense is very light and 
costs each person but a small sum each monta. The 
expense when compared with its benefits is as noth- 
ing. What are some of its benefits? It has short- 
ened hours, it has increased wages, it has improved 
sanitary conditions, it has brought about the pass- 
age of laws for the prevention of child labor, it 
was largely instrumental in introducing the secret 
ballot, and it has in a hundred ways made its im- 
press upon industry, government and society. That 
it has made mistakes is true, but what organization 
composed of human beings has not? It is here to 
stay and its great motto is, “Improve the conditions 


* of labor.” 


Organization brings about brotherhood, because all 
are laboring in a common cause and the goal to be 
attained in each case is the same, one’s living. The 
labor movement is the strongest force outside of the 
Christian church today making for the practical rec- 
ognition of human brotherhood. And this is not 
distracted from by the fact that a laborer refuses to 
work beside another laborer. This he has a right to 
do whether the other be a non-unionist or one who 
is unsafe to work with or one who is morally or 
physically unfit. To refuse to work with a non- 
union man is to no greater and to no less extent com- 
pulsion than for a life or fire insurance company to 
refuse to take a risk. And if it were compulsion it 
would not be wrong, for the benefits justify one’s 
being a member of the union. 

Labor organizations are not only making for bro- 
therhood, but they are playing a roll in the history 
of civilization, the importance of which can be scarce- 
ly overestimated, for they are among the foremost 
of our educational agencies, ranking next to the 
churches and public schools in their influence upon 
the masses. More men are posted on labor and eco- 
nomic questions today than ever before. In all kinds 


‘of labor unions we find the apprentice learning a 
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trade and men in general becoming, more efficient. 
In fact, I see no reason why the union should not 
foster industrial schools and hear lectures on things 
and subjécts with which they are daily coming in 
contact. 

Labor organizations are, without exception, tem- 
perance societies. It has not taken men long to 
learn that intemperance and good workmanship can- 
not go together, and here again we find the labor 
organization not only doing the laboring man and his 
family good, but the masses in general. 

One of the greatest objections to labor unions is 
the suffering of people in general during a long-con- 
tinued strike. The great remedy for this is arbitra- 
tion. Men at times must strike to get their just re- 
wards, but they ofttimes forget the rights of so- 
ciety in trying to enforce their own. When such a 
strike occurs, society’s rights must be recognized 
and the matter arbitrated. 

If there is anything that should commend unionism 
to tne laborer it is the fact that employers have for 
so long a time fought it. The fight of the wage earn- 
er has been a development, beginning with our col- 
onial history; wages were low in the North and 
labor free in the South. Finally free labor was abol- 
ished and wages have gradually increased until today, 
under the union rules, they are in general higher 
than ever before. This shows that unionism is a part 
of our economic growth and has come to stay. If 
a general depression of business was to follow the 
present money scare, the need and efficiency of the 
labor union could easily be seen. As during the 
last panic, attempts will be made to reduce wages, 
bringing poverty and misery in its wake. Single- 
handed the laborer is powerless, but if the unions 
are strong enough they can and will successfully re- 
sist any reduction in wages, 

Labor organizations are not like our lodges, from 
which we derive benefit only in certain emergencies. 
The benefits of membership in a labor union you can 
see each day and each hour. At the end of each hour 
the laborer can say this wage is due to the labor or- 
ganization, and at the end of the day and of the 
week or month he can say the same. Membership 
in a labor union is essentially necessary for laboring 
men and women. It is their only salvation. Only 
through co-operation and concerted action can they 
accomplish the best results in their strife for jus- 
tice and right and the social and intellectual up- 
lifting of their class. 

—————S 
RADICAL CHANGE OF HEART. 

The Typographical Journal calls attention to the 
change of mind of an employer on the question of 
trades unions: 

In his annual report as president of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers in 1885, 
Grange Sard of Rathbone, Sard & Co. of Albany, 
N. Y., made this assertion: 

“They (the iron molders) iaave during the past 
year suffered most disastrous defeats, so serious 
that their entire organization is seriously shattered, 
and if it should be entirely dissolved, it would be 
beneficial to our organization, the public and the 
workmen themselves.” 

Nineteen years after expressing the foregoing 
views, Mr. Sard addressed a meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation in New York. The follow- 
ing is his statement at that time: 

“T have been through the mill, so to speak. I 
have fought ‘the union. I have thought it was to 
the interest of the manufacturers to destroy the 
union. But I have been shown the error of my 
way, and I am prepared to say now, and have 
thought for many years, that it is the wise em- 
ployer who encourages rather than discourages 


unionism.” 2 
USE YOUR EVENINGS TO ADVANCE 
YOURSELF. 

Come to our evening school where you will re- 
ceive careful personal instruction in any subject 
in which you are interested. San Francisco Bus- 
iness College, 733 Fillmore Street. rae 


LABOR CLARION. 


WAITRESSES. 

The committees having the affair in charge an- 
nounced at the last meeting of the Waitresses’ Union 
that the sale of tickets for the all-night ball to be 
given in Walton’s Pavilion on Saturday, the 29th 
inst., was quite gratifying, and insured a large at- 
tendance. The proceeds of the affair will be placed 
in the sick fund. 

Estelle Forest has been elected President to suc- 
ceed Nellie McAuliffe, resigned. Teresa Simmons 
has been elected Vice-President and Lizzie Cole and 
Bertha Schaffer, Trustees. 

ee 
JANITORS. 

The Janitors’ Union observed its anniversary last 
Monday evening by holding a high jinks in the La- 
bor Temple. J. R. Matheson, President of the union, 
was assisted in entertaining the members and guests 
by J. W. Spencer, Charles Erickson, T. A. Meyer 
and H. Browkoski. Brief addresses were made by 
President Sweeney and Secretary Gallagher of the 
Labor Council. 

The union is endeavoring to have Asiatics sup- 
planted as janitors by whites, and is meeting with 
considerable encouragement in this direction. 

—>— 
. GROCERY CLERKS. 

Committees representing the Retail Grocery Clerks, 
the most recently organized local of retail clerks, 
nave been quite successful in securing the signatures 
of proprietors of grocery stores to agreements stipu- 
lating that the closing hour shall be 7 p. m. The date 
set for the enforcement of this regulation is March 
16th, and the union officials report that the progress 
thus far made promises general observance of the 
rule after the date given. 

The local will give a ball and entertainment in the 
Auditorium on the 26th inst. 

—————— 


ROOMS TO RENT—Newly furnished rooms, 
good location, low rent, 414 Haight, near Fillmore. 
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free—one with each ten-cents spent, 


INSTRUMENTS bearing this label 
are PERFECT. They are made by 
competent mechanics having served 


Pir ORGANS AND MUSICAL 
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an apprenticeship of NOT LESS than 
THREE YEARS. 

THEY COST NO MORE THAN OTHERS. 
If you desire the best, ask for this Label. 
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BREAKFAST 


The Johnson-Locke Merc. Co., Agents 


San Francisco 
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In again placing PRAGERS’ CASH STAMPS before you, let us 
impress upon your attention the fact that they are given absolutely 


When a book is filled it is ex- 


changeable for any line of merchandise that we have on sale in our 


twenty great departments. 


To encourage the coliection of PRAGERS’ CASH STAMPS one book 


containing ten may be had free upon application at the Coupon Booth. 


Remember these CASH STAMPS cost you nothing—they are 
simply an inducement for the concentration of your purchasing here. 


One or more days in each week TWO PRAGERS’ CASH STAMPS 


will be 


given instead of one, and on Dividend Day—TWENTY 


PRAGERS’ CASH STAMPS will be given FREE to every person 


who enters the store, whether a purchase is made or not. 


START A BOOK TO-DAY = 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 
PRAGERS’ GREAT COUPON SALE held Wednesday of each week 


will be announced in Tuesday’s Post and Bulletin and in Wednesday’s 


Call and Examiner. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 

Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 

$16 Fourteenth street. S2cretary’s office and head- 

quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 

teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 

Organizing Committee mcets at headquarters on 

first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 

mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 

p. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 

Friday evening at 7:30 o’clock, at headquarters. 

Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. : 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—-Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headqrs., room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fuurth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168-—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet lst and 8d Wudnes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

pies Makers, No. 205—Meet Tuesdays, 1180 Ken- 
tucky. 

Boilermakers’ No. 25—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays. 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays, 2015 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Broom Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 
Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 
Butchers—Wednesdays. Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Boat Builders—ist and 3d Thursdays, St. Helen 
Hall, Fifteenth and Market. 
Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 38d Fridays, Labor 


and 


Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—I1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1517A Golden Gate 
ave., meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Bright street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemete*y Employes—l1st 3a Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 1684 

West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Counci: Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall. 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—-Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Mondays at 15th 
and Mission; Headquarters, rm. 9, 15th and Mis- 
sion. 

Freight Handlers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
aieet Becky and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

16 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Counci! Hall, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet Saturday, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—-Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 


Hackmen—Meet ist and 38rd Thursdays McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 132 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday. 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Weet 3d Tuesday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 
Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods—lst and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 1«th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Meta! Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at hsadquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—Eintracht Hall, Twelfth St., 
4th Monday. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet lst Mondays. Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Pust Office Clerks—Iist Tuesdays, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


Eagles’ 


Polito Hall, 
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Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m.. In Labor Tempie 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
-Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 186 Erie St. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays. Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 186 Erie St. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, Pp. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Grocery Clerks—Headqrs., 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—-Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Mee: 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
bee le peer Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

1 th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
2nd and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Raifway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

bac tid Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

rast. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 


see Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d ana 
‘olsom. 
Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 


som: headquarters, 10, Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Headaqrs. 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hail, 316 14th. . 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Minerai Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 586 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 
day. 

Telephone Operators—Meet ist and 8d Fridays, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet lst and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
ae ia URES, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
4 4th. 


Upholsterers—Tuesday, 1675 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 

Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 

Octavia and Laguna Sts. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 


Water Workers. No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


a 
A New One to Him. 

An automobilist, in making a ‘cross country tour 
in Dakota, had the misfortune to have his machine 
break down. He saw a small house not far off, and 
cut across to it. The only man about the place was 
a Swede, who was much amused by the sight of the 
strange rig the automobilist wore, 
change. 


SayS an ex- 


“My friend,” said the automobilist, “my machine 
has had a bad break, and I would like to know if 
you have such a thing as a monkey wrench about 
here?” 

The Swede looked at the automobilist with 
greater curiosity than ever, and then laughed. He 
had met some strange folks and heard some odd 
things since he had come to America, but this was 
the worst. 

“Monkey wranch!” he asked, sarcastically, “I 
got sheep ranch, and my cousin Ole he got cow 
ranch, and Meester Ferguson he bane have pig 
ranch, but I tank anny wan start monkey ranch in 
North Dakota bane dam fool!” 

— eee eee 
A Dead Loss. 

“What's your husband doing now?” 

neighbor, 


asked the 


“Oh, he’s sitting around telling what is going to 
happen next election,” answered the busy woman. 

“Then he’s a prophet?” 

“No, he isn’t. So far as this family is concerned 
he is a dead loss.”—IVashington Star. 

—_———_@ 

Smoke Gold Crumbs and Queen 

bacco. Union made. 


Quality to- 


A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase 
articles produced by the following firms which 
have been placed on the ‘We Don’t Patronize” list 
of the American Federation ot Labor. 


: Food and Kindred Products; 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City, man- 
ufacturers of the Henry George and Tom 
Moore Cigars; Rosenthal Company, New York, 
City, manufacturers of the Bill Dugan, King 
Alfred, Peiper Heidseick, Joe Walcott, Big Bear, 
Diamond D, El Tiladdo, Jack Dare, Little Al- 
fred, Club House, Our Bob, 1105 Royal Arcanum 
cigars. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
aoe Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meat.—Jones Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Tobetce = kwcricgn and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Clothing. 


Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & (‘o., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kup- 
ee els & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Saks & Co., 

ashington, D. C., New York City and Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Corsets.—Chicago Ccrset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cat. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadeiphia, Pa.; BE. 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y;. Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. 
Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York Ciiy. 


Printing and Publications. 


Hookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., pub- 
lishers, Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, 


a Philadelphia Inquirer; Philadelphia Bulle- 
n. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 


Pottery_and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, Ill.; Corning, Brick, Tile and Terra 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, III. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, «11. 


Machinery and Building. 


General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company; Turner’s Falls, Mass.: Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
Knife Company, Walden, N. ¥. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of 
Carpentersville, Ill.;Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F.R. Patch 
Manufacturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded 
Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; American Hoist and 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Standard Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc 
Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Stoves.—Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
United States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home 
Stove Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wood and Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La. 
branch Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s 
Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom 
Co., Paris, Il. 

Ware 


Fibre Ware.—Indurated Fibre 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold_ Beaters.—Hastings & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. J. Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, 
Boston, Mass. 

Lumber.—Reinie Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmop- 
olis, Wash. 

Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Rubber.—Lambertville Rubber Company, Lambert- 


Company, 


ville, N. J 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Wagons.—The Hickman-Ebbert Company, Owens- 


boro, Ky.; Owensboro Wagon Company, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; F. A. Ames Company, Owensboro, 


y. ; 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch 
Case Company, Sag Harbor: T. Zurbiuns 
Case Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.: 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood. Oj,.v. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleyeland, Ohio; A. Van 
Buren Co. and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company 
and its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Pos- 
tum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 365 McAllister. 

Antique Printing Co., 707 Franklin. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California, 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 1386 Fern avenue. 

Brown, E. A., 2346 Mission. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth, 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Budd Printer, 758 Howard. 

Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial, 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 51 Third. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Empire Advertising Co., Bay and Taylor. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 245 Minna. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Faisst, Charles G., 1437 O'Farrell. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin & Slyter, 184-186 Erie. 

Guedet Printing Co., 131 Falcon Avenue. 

Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

International Press, 3341 Highteenth, 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. 

Latham & Waterman, 510 Clay. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 7th. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MecNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 161% Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. 

Polyglot Press, 732 Broadway. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 1186 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mission. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant, 

Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stoll, H. F. Co., 227 Bush. 

Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

Terry Printing Co.. 2488 Mission. 

Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co.. 1132 Mission. 
Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

. Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. 


ARARAAARAAS 


FARARAAARRARRAAAAAAAAAASASAS 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 
Bingley, L. B.. 1076 Howara. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 


Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, 
Oakland. 


Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 


above. 
o___ 
The Wrong Sex. 
Small Boy—Say, mister, dere’s a sign in yore 


winder readin’, “Boy wanted.” Wot kind of a boy 
does youse want? 


wowwn 
Sree MHD CAVA 
~~ eer 


RAN AR RRR 
bobo 


woe 
ve 


Merchant—A_ nice, quiet boy, that doesn’t use 
naughty words, smoke cigarettes, whistle 
the office, play tricks or get into mischief 

Small Boy—G’wan! 
youse wants a girl. 


around 


Youse don’t want a boy; 
See ?—Chicago News. 
—~@— 


“Your husband, madam, is drinking himself to 
death.” “Don’t stop him, doctor; he gets trading 
stamps with his whisky.’—New York Press. 


15 


ee 
Board of Arbitration. 

“Are you going to strike, ma?” asked the little 
boy, as he tremblingly gazed upon the uplifted 
shingle. 

“That’s just what I’m going to do.” 

“Can't we arbitrate, ma, before you strike?” 

“IT am just going to arbitrate,” she said, as the 
shingle descended and raised a cloud of dust from 
the seat of a pair of pantaloons—“I am just going 
to arbitrate, my son, and this shingle is the board 
of arbitration.” 

aa ele a 

In a suit lately tried in a Maryland court, the 
plaintiff had testified that his financial position had 
always been a good one. The opposing counsel took 
him in hand for cross-examination and undertook 
to break down his testimony upon this point. “Have 
you ever been bankrupt?” asked the counsel. “I 
have not.” “Now, be careful.” admonished the law- 
yer, with raised finger, “Did ever stop pay- 
ment?” “Yes.” “Ah, I thought we should get at. 
the truth,” observed with an unpleasant 
smile. “When did this suspension of payment oc- 
cur?” “When I had paid all | owed,” was the naive 
reply of the plaintiff. 


you 


counsel, 


> 
A suburban minister, during his discourse one 
Sabbath morning, said: 


“In each blade of grass 
there is a sermon.” 
flock discovered the 
mower about his 


The following day one of his 

good man pushing a lawn 
garden, and paused to say: 
“Well, parson, I’m glad to see you engaged in cut- 
ting your sermons short.’—The Standard. 


——_a_________ 

Pat and Mike on a job shingling a roof. 
working a few hours Pat says to Mike: 
be noon.” 


After 
“Tt must 
Mike—By the way my belly feels I’m 

Both together—How’'ll we foind out? 
“T hoy it; we'll both giss, and the wan 
that comes the closest to it will climb down 
found out.”"—Ex. 

$e 

An Atchison man express agents will 
soon begin to send out cards like this: “Dear Sir— 
Your package of books has arrived, and you should 
get them at once, as they are leaking.’—Atchison 
(Kan.) Globe. 

— 

Stage Manager (at rehearsal)—But you laughed 
in the death scene. You mustn't do that. Actor— 
With the salary you give me I can only meet death 
with joy—Weggendorfer Blatter. 


sure it is. 
Pat says: 


and 


says the 


an SS 
OFFICES FOR UNIONS TO LET. 
Three rooms, suitable for Business Agents’ offices, 
for rent, singly or en suite; adjoining Labor Tem- 


About Katschinski’s 
UNION STAMPED SHOES 


There are plenty of stores that have a FEW Union 
Stamped Shoes, but there is only one store that has 
PLENTY of Union Stamped Shoes—THAT’S US. 
Our Shoes are Better than others and will Cost 


You Less—that helps some - how about 


it ? 


Set Pg REY SiS Vig GRR SEGMENT “Sea a GR eee a=. 
Don’t you think you should think about this 
$$ — Ss ees out hs 
when you buy that next pair? 


The Philadelphia Shoe Co. 
1549 Fillmore Street, &, 


THE ONLY Shoe House in San Francisco Displaying the UNION CARD 


Near 


LABOR CL 


ARION. 


SAN FRANCISCO GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Review of Evidence Before Board 
of Supervisors, February 13, 1908 


GAS OF ONE DOLLAR PER THOUSAND 


IN SUPPORT OF CLAIM FOR A RATE FOR 


SEND OUT 
Year PIDU76 4.5 utente) iw nete a marontd tia? 2,528,767,400 cu. ft. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 


Total send out for 


$ 2,065,171.53 


Revenue, $0.8166 per M. cu. ft. 
Gross expense as per statement filed in 1907 
LESS 


2,291,692 39 


Bond $291,582 


Interest 


Sinking tnd skis asa ca eee oo ete Nae ne 90,350 $381,932 1,909,740.39 
$0.7552, cost per M. cu. ft. 
That is to say, the Gross Receipts for the sale of gas for the year 
exceeded the cost of manufacture, distribution and sale by..... 155,431.14 


This amount, $155,431.14, which is 7 per cent. on $2,220,448.85, is, 
therefore, the only return to the stock and bondholders; that it is 
inadequate will be seen from the following: 

VALUATION OF PROPERTY 

The value of the Gas property is shown by the filed statement to be$17,894,173.27 

But in order to eliminate any question that migat arise as to in- 
flated values of stocks or bonds, the appraisement of the As- 
sessor of the City and County of San Francisco has been taken as 
fixing the valuation of the property of the Company devoted to | 
gas manufacture and distribution, and this valuation has been 
taken as the basis of this statement. The Assessor's valuation 
is as follows: 


BREAD ESTAte. acest cps SOT ne haa a eis ane REN eran ea ee eae 381,470.00 
Improvements is. cis wines 4 wes oe oe ata Haat 1,224,433 .00 
Personal: #Propentyacees ace ats se corete nt eek oe ere: _2,133,318.00 

Dota 510 sc leecoen ea teinata se mnt ne ean ae ean cs ee oe $ 3,739,221 .00 


Of this amount, $3,739,221, only $100,000 is represented by fran- 
chise assessment. 

It will be acknowledged that Assessors fix valuations on the basis 
of 60 per cent.on real estate and improvements and 40 per cent on 
personal property, and on these bases, value of the Gas proper- 
ties (exclusive of Electric) would be 

INTEREST ON INVESTMENT 

A reasonable rate of interest on tais valuation, considering the risks 
of business involved, would be 10 per cent., which is a lower fig- 
ute than any merchandising ‘business permits itself to earn: but 
for the purposes of this review, it will be assumed that at least 
the legal rate of interest would be reasonable, viz.: 7 per cent. 
The annual interest charge at 7 per cent on $8,009,800.00 would be 


ANNUAL DEPRECIATION 
Depreciation should also be allowed, and this can be assumed at 5 
per cent. per annum. (For argument on this point reference 
is made to Exhibit No. 5, on pages 546-7, Municipal Reports of 
San Francisco, 1904-5.) 5 


560,686.00 


INCREASED COST OF OIL 

As the rates to be fixed are applicable for the year 1908-9 
conditions during said period, so far as known, must be 
considered. Oil, which represents 33 1-3 per cent. of total 
cost of gas manufactured and distributed, will advance July 
1, 1908, 25 cents per barrel, making an added cost of $0.0625 
per thousand cubic feet, and on basis of amount delivered 
last year, viz.: 2,528,767,400 cubic feet, a further increased 
COSE OF PLOoduchoneOf aecnewte tees ee ose aoe une $158,058.00 

RECAPITULATION 

Recapitulating, this may, therefore, be shown in tae follow- 
ing manner, based upon the 1907 delivery of 2,528,767,400 
Cilis tt: 

Cost of gas delivered 1907-1908 (exclusive of 
Bond Interest and Sinking Fund) $1,909,740.39 $0.7552 per 

Increased price for 1908-1909 due to increased 


PRICE SOK ON watches kcsarsie dasye see sete sys _ 158,058.00 0.0625 per M 
Cost of Gas delivered, 1908-1909 ........... $2,067,798.39 0.8177 per M 
In adidtion to above, actual cost should be 

added: E 
Interest, 7 per cent on $8,009,800... .$560,686 
D’p’'t’n, 5 per cent on $7,124,015.... 356,200 916,886.00 0.3624 per M 

Hiaking. ay total COst-Ob mc cnarceroees ie $2,984,684.35 $1.1801 per M 


This rate of $1.18, which should be allowed, is based upon 
actual costs, legal interest, reasonable depreciation, and 
known added costs for the coming year, and would allow 
no surplus for dividends, and none for extensions of 
Gas Plant, which last year alone amoynted to $291,659.36. 

Therefore a rate of $1.00 per thousand would not give a rev- 
enue in excess of expenses, and at the rate of $1.00 the 
Company would be operating at an actual loss, even upon 
the assumption of an increased delivery. 

INCREASED SALES 

Assuming that the sales for 1908-1909 would show an in- 
crease of 12 1-2 per cent over 1907-1908, the sales would 
then amount to 2,850,000,000 cu. ft. 
and assuming also that a rate is made of one dollar, the 


FEVENUG swOUldiwhe mc, sess whem inte so kee mee $ 2,850,000 .00 
the expenses due to increased price of oil and labor 

Would MapPLORiMAtes sc teke see asacrehad ateee aw carers al es $ 2,250,000. 00 
leaving for interest and depreciation ................04. $ 600,000.00 


or 7 per cent on $8,555,555. This profit of $600,000 by the — 
Assessor’s figures would afford no more than a _reas- 
onable interest on assessed values and justifies a rate of 
$1.00 per thousand. 

An increase of rate to $1.00 per thousand would only afford 
an increased revenue on basis of an assumed sale of 2,850,- 
000,000 cubic feet of $427,500; while figures just quoted 
show that a profit of $1,074,944 would afford only compen- 
sation at a legal rate of interest on assessed values and 

would justify a rate of $1.20 per thousand. 


Street Lamps in Place. Gas. 
ARDEA AEST OGG aie acter re tuciogeano ayer ie hoc eR EOD 
DGD 35 POOR mee ic. Soceaae a necator ane tn s eee eees b65 


$1,118,753.89. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


residence district where gas is used for lighting and heating, and not for manufacturing purposes, the ave 


Electric 
Increase, 811 


has now lighted 1636 more lamps than it had in 1906, at a less cost by $75,000, due to 


rage consumption is small, i.e.: 


Total 


Per Mile |SalesPerConsumer|Average Monthly 


From the g 


; “"€ @ RECAPITULA 
BECAUSE that rate would yield only a fair return on the value of the pla 
a rate based on inflated values. 


BECAUSE the losses sustained by the Company in the past two y 


BECAUSE on any reasonable assumption of increased sales, the profits will not 
portionate to a going business, and such as the laws permit any 


San Francisco, Cal., 
February 14, 1908. 


SAN FRANCISCO GAS AND 


ears should not be permitted to continue 
BECAUSE the City should protect the investments honestly made in its midst, 


merchandizing business to make. 


4 P ales 
ao Epedsl Number Miles | of Main in Per Annum Bill Per Consumer 
F : cubic Feet) Consumers | Mains Cubic Feet Per Cubic Feet in Dollars 
Mission ............... 620,150,200 | 18,868 | 105 | 5,960,100 | 32,867 $2.32 
Righ mond. occa cara ele 377,265,000 | 9,767 67 5,620.820 | 38,626 2.65 
MUNSEU Aoi ots see iene 165,920,700 | 4,497 2 5.027.900 36,895 2.53 


TED, the Company should have ONE DOLLAR GAS 
nt as determined by the Assessor for the 


purposes of taxation, and is not 


by legislation of present 
which are factors in its prosperity; and, finally; 


7 to say nothing of a value pro- 


rate. 


be 7 per cent on an assessed valuation, 


JOHN A. BRITTON, 
President. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


